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O MUSIC TEACHERS 


YOPIES of the Eighth Annual Report of the Music 
( Preachers’ National Association can be had upon ap- 
t it the office of THE MusicaAL COURIER. We 
| the re to out-of-town teachers on receipt 

fa } ostav 


1] many Americans go to Stuttgart to study 


may be of interest to our readers to 


Res 


know that things seem to be in a slightly mixed state in 
that musically overrated city. Since Lebert died there 
has been a great rush for Pruckner, and, as Professor 
Speidel is to be the leading teacher at the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory from the 1st inst., several old antagonists of ! old England. 








his have resigned. Professors Alwins and Morstadt will 
leave the old conservatory on October 1, and it is said 


they will start an opposition institute. 
Ke = - 

MONG the thirty applications received by the Ger- 
A man Liederkranz for the vacant post of conductor 
are those of Jean Louis Nicodé, the well-known Dresden 
composer, conductor, teacher and pianist, and of Philip 
Scharwenka, the no less favorably known Berlin com- 
poser and teacher. Things musical are looking up in 


this country when such men have an intention of 


settling among us. 


HAT a ridiculous piece of toadyism the dedicatory 


lines of Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Rose of Sharon” title- 
page contains! To Americans such sentiments as 


the following must be perfectly nauseating: “To Her 
Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Princess of 
Germany this work is, with Her Imperial and Royal 
Highness’s permission, dedicated by Her Imperial and 
Royal Highness’s most devoted humble servant, A. C. 
Mackenzie.” 
vility, while talent often makes use of it to creep up to 


True genius will always scorn such ser- 


a position of undeserved altitude. 


A 


to fulfil her engagements with him in this city and Bos- 
of the 
physicians that her health was too poor to admit of it. 
from 


STORY came from Chicago last week that Patti 
had informed Mapleson that she would not be able 
honest convictions of her 


ton in consequence 


In this connection the diva said that her divorce 
the Marquis de Caux was absolute, so that she can sing 
Paris without fear that her late lamented husband 
Patti go to 


Wales for rest, and then to London, Paris, and per- 


in 


will levy on the proceeds. says she will 


haps St. Petersburg. Can it be that she is ill because ot 
that absolute divorce, and that she longs to sing in Paris 
in De Caux’s face as soon as possible, though she break 
her American engagement and Mapleson’s heart and 
pocket-book at the same time? Can it be that Patti has 
been with us so long not because of ‘dear New York” 
or “ heavenly San Francisco,” or sainted Chicago, but 
because she wanted to be as far away as possible from 
De Caux so long as he might get hold of her ducats ? 
This is merely a query. 

And yet Patti sang here on Monday night, as every- 


one expected. The Chicago story was not a Mapleson 


“ad.” of course. 
F Gilmore's band is not careful it will be torn to atoms 
St. 


Louis is a belligerent city, and, not having its hands full 


between Louisville, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo. 


in fighting Chicago and its girls’ feet, it now turns to 
rend Louisville. The prospectus of the Louisville Ex- 
position announces that Gilmore’s band will play at the 
Exposition. This declaration has upset the St. Louis 
Post-Lispatch, since St. Louis holds an Exposition simul- 
taneously, and Gilmore’s band is down for an appear- 
The Post-Dispatch has therefore sent out a 
reporter in hot haste and ascertained that the only Gil- 
more’s honor St. the 
heralds the triumph of St. Louis by the heading : 
This will 
artist, 


ance at it. 


band will Louis. Then paper 


“ They 
hurt Patrick S. Gilmore's 
and to 


here.” 
He 
“ blower,” or a commander of “ blowers,” is ignominious 
treatment. This may lead him to turn his back on St. 
However, as that city has been greatly excited 


will blow 


iS an be set down as a 


feelings. 


Louis. 
recently over the gas question, it is not so very strange 
that Patrick’s personality got mixed up in this manner. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


T is with particular pleasure that we call attention to 

an article in the present issue of this journal, on 
“Pedantry in Musical Criticism,” written by our 
esteemed contributor, Mr. Edgar J. Levey, the musical 
| critic of the New York Commercial Advertiser. It will 
be read with special interest by all those who, with us, 
labor for the advancement of music in this country and 
who spare no effort to attainthis result. But the article 
also contains such general information and new thoughts 
on the subject of criticism that it cannot fail to be of use 
and interest even to the casual reader. If the discussions 
and exchange of opinions that are likely to follow the 
impetus it gives are equal to those aroused and continu- 
ing in THz MUSICAL CouRIER’s Bach-Hiindel sympo- 
sium, our readers cannot but feel grateful for Mr. Levey’s 


essay. 


I 


It has, however, been comparing the musical criticisms 
of Chicago and St. Louis writers in a manner that leads 
us to think that it is really poking fun at them. 


T has generally been supposed that the Su# was con- 
siderate of the feelings even of its worst enemies. 


The Suv first calls attention to the following items, 
besides others, which graced the columns of the St. 
Louis press when grand opera was presented there: 

The Balmer family were all there. 

Tom Doan has been patronizing the gallery all the week, but he man- 
aged to float in down stairs last night 

Henry Lindsay went out four times. 

Bald heads were rather scattered: Boxes, 2; parquet, 22; dress circle, 

: balcony, 4, and gallery, 33 - 

Pierre Garneau escorted his family, and behaved himself admirably. 
Not a muscle of his countenance moved, even during the ballet. 

D 


and looked as if he appreciated the fact 


J. O'F. Delancy had the prettiest young lady in the house by his side, 
Prof. M. A. Gilsinn kept his eyes 
turned heavenward, as if in ecstasy. 

Ed. Dameron and Gist Blair sported pot-shaped opera-hats that had ap 
parently been laid away in ignominious obscurity since the days of Jenny 
Lind 

The white spot on Allan Pendleton’s head sone like an electric light. 

The Sux makes no invidious comment on these para- 
graphs; it merely reproduces them. Now, cannot any 
St. Louis critic readily see that the reprinting of them is 
a satire of the blackest dye ? 

Then the Sv proceeds to draw attention to the “ dif- 
ference of tone, of style and of technique” between the 
at. 
parison’s are odorous as regards these two cities, even 


Louis man’s method and him of Chicago. Com- 


in the matter of feet. The Suz says that the St. Louis 


man is realistic, while the Chicago man “soars on the 
pinions of cultured imagination into the loftiest regions 
of ethical and esthetical generalization,” and adds: 
“instead of imitating the frisky, familiar, even confi- 
dentiai style of the St. Louis school,” the Chicago critic 
“devotes his energies to the construction of sentences 
Johnson‘an in calibre, and loaded with two-ton cannon 
balls of thought.’ 

The Sua then gives the following choice selection of 
the Chicago school style : 

This was an occasion to justify the most lavish use of descriptive super- 
latives, for the brilliancy and elegance of the imposing assembly equalled 
in every respect its exceptional numeric splendor. The social array was to 
a conspicuous degree the most seductive of admiring regard of any that 
have hitherto given grace to a local event, and it was with undisguised 
pleasure that the people improved the opportunities between acts to rise 
The 
animated murmur of conversation, the exhilarating confusion of gay and 


and look about upon the rival aids in making a spectacle so brilliant 


chatting people with difficulty passing from seat to seat in an exchange of 
greetings and the amenities of gossip, indicated the informal disposition to 
enjoyment that was determined in the enthusiastic and liberal applause 
by which the distinguished singers were deseryedly honored as the opera 
progressed. There was no lack of warmth, such as tended to discourage 
some worthy efforts of nights before, no just opportunity for the expres- 
sion of approval being allowed to eseape the eager service of the felici- 
tated audience. A poetic fancy might dwell upon a scene like this with 
infinite resource of happy images, and swell description of it into graceful 
romance without exceeding the charm influencing the material view of one 
standing with the full vision stretching from stage to gallery height before 


him. The nature dull or unideal to feel a spring of inspiration from such a 





R. JOSEPH BENNETT'S second instalment of 
in the April 


“Observations on Music in America”’ 
the 
The writer speaks of four churches in which he 


number of Vustcal Times, London, treats of church 


music. 


has gathered the material for his present essay. Four 
And now, 


Plymouth, for one, which has had 


entire churches in the whole United States! 


what four churches ? 
no decent music since old Ziindel left the church many 
years ago, and whose music at the time of Mr. Bennett's 
writing was in the hands of Walther Damrosch, a mere 
boy and a poor organist ; secondly, an unnamed church 
in Madison avenue, at which, Mr. Bennett says, the quar- 
tet choir prevailed, was good, but did not suit his ideas 
of musical worship; thirdly, a church in Denver, Col., 
musically presided over by another young Damrosch, 
also of little artistic account; and lastly, a church in 
Salt Lake City. Why did not Mr. Bennett go to one of 


the Trinity parish churches when in New York, or to St. 
Thomas's, or St. Stephen’s, or St. Mary the Virgin’s, or 
St. Ann's? 
that beats anything he may have been accustomed to in 
But why make history at all ? 


There he could have heard church music 





splendid evidence of culture, refinement, taste, and devotion to the artistic 
is fit only for the work-a-day drudgery of life, or the unshorn, uncleanly 
condition of the veritable cynic. To characters of highest mold and purest 
sensibilities the occasion was one for the expansion of soul and the elevation 
of mind, and the gratification of exquisite intelligence, the more impressive 
for the reasons that it arose from the conditions generally, though errone- 
ously, supposed to be the least favorable to the development of the noblest 
least devoted to the chiefest excellences of cultivated 


forms of art, and 


taste. 

Will any one now deny that the Sum# was really ma- 
levolent in bringing into comparison and collision two 
schools of such distinct and overwhelming types? 





The fifth concert given by the Symphony Society of 
New York this season will occur at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Friday evening. It will be pre faced by a public rehearsal 
to-morrow afternoon. Both perfo rmances will be to some extent 
memorial of the late conductor of the society, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch. An overture, a ballad with orchestral accompaniments, 
and two songs, chosen from the legacy of the dead musician, will 
be interpreted, and an aria from Gluck’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
and Beethoven’s ‘* Eroica” symphony will be heard besides. 
Frau Materna, Fraulein Brandt and Herr Staudig! have tendered 
their services and will take part in the proceedings, and Mr. 
Walter Damrosch is to lead the orchestra. 
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Pedantry in Musical Criticism. 





By E. J. LEvey. 


OT long ago, Mr. Krehbiel, in opening the Bach- 
Hindel Symposium, took occasion to express his disgust at 
the present condition of musical criticism, and stated what he 
considered to be the principal cause of the trouble. Mr. Krehbiel 
asserts—if I understand him aright—that the relation of a work 
of art to the public becomes so far modified by subsequent criti- 
cism ‘‘that both [the work of art and the criticism called forth] 
are to be looked at in the new light, which is, of necessity, partly 
a product of the artist and the critic, if both were good and true. 
Each later critic, therefore, is confronted by a greater problem 
than confronted his predecessor, and those who attempt to follow 
Forkel and Chrysander, for instance, must see with their eyes 
plus the magnifying glasses, which more exact research and a 
wider field of view make essential."””" Mr. Krehbiel’s theory, when 
boiled down to a few words, is, then, that a critic’s first duty is to 
study the writings of his predecessors, and it is because the critics 
of to-day do not do this that things are in a very bad way. 
Leaving aside for the moment the truth or falsity of these 
words, it cannot be denied that they call forth many suggestive 
thoughts. Few will be found ready to contradict the assertion, 
that musical criticism, in its higher aspect, leaves much to be 
desired. No literary work shou/d open up more glorious vistas 


than that which busies itself with what might be called the col- | > ore 
| elements of a more or less hasty mortality. 


lateral interpretation of music; for that is what musical criti- 
cism, at its best, amounts to. And yet, neither in painting, 
sculpture, nor letters, does criticism proceed so blindly as in 
music. Critics of different opinions abuse each other roundly 
without ever examining the ground upon which they themselves 
stand. If they did, they might either find reason to doubt their 
own infallibility, or else perceive that, as their opponents re- 
gard the subject in dispute from an entirely different standpoint, 
no good can be had from discussion until a common ground for 
argument can be found. So much of this blind, heedless contro- 
versy has been in vogue lately, that a co 
of Goethe's sly saying: ‘* Our adversaries think they refute us, 
when they keep on reiterating their own opinions without pay- 


| observer is reminded 


ing attention to ours. 

Would not something be gained if critics would more freely 
exchange views upon this subject? While contributions to the 
Bach-Hindel Symposium are in order,’I am somewhat loath, 
Mr. Editor, to encroach upon your valuable space ; still I have 
started the agitation of this topic in the hope of bringing about a 
better understanding between the contributors of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER on the much-mooted but little-understood subject of 
musical criticism. Mr. Krehbiel’s very decided opinions about 
what musical criticism should sof be, lead one by a very simple 
logical process to the conclusion that he has equally decided 
views as to what it shou/d be. It would greatly surprise me if 
Mr. Finck had not something suggestive and interesting to say 
on the subject, and doubtless others of my esteemed fellow-con- 
tributors will make known their ideas in due season. 

So let us discuss the matter freely, but above all ‘‘ let us have 
peace.” A rather personal allusion in Mr. Krehbiel’s article led 
me to the belief that his critical equipoise was for some reason 
rather disturbed by ill-humor. I hope he will not be able to 
detect evidences of the same in me, for surely nothing is to be 
gained by losing one’s temper, and if we discuss this question 
with the requisite ‘* sweetness,” ‘‘ light” will doubtless follow. 

To come to the point, then, I think something may be said in 
opposition to Mr. Krehbiel’s idea about the necessity of studying 
antique criticism. It is true, there are some things in which the 
opinions of the ancients are entitled to great respect, and are 
destined to retain forever their pristine authority. Euclid, for 
example, is still preferred by some to Legendre, and the modern 
logicians have not been able, after all, to add much to Aristotle. 
But these examples are all to be found among the exact sciences ; 
not in the fine arts. Art is in its essence the product of man’s 
imagination, and imagination is one of those queer things which 
cannot, unfortunately, be hemmed in, confined and defined by 
pedantic rules so as to remain always the same. 

In fact, man’s imagination is so far dependent upon his en- 
vironment, conditions, culture, moral qualities, &c., that the pro- 
ducts of it are as variable as the phenomena of Nature herself. 
Itis owing to this fact that art in all its phases has seen such 
changes. We of the nineteenth century are, asa rule, able to 
understand the art-productions of previous ages because our cul- 
ture is an evolution from them—an advance made rather than a 
change. But the converse is far from true. Imagine Hesiod 
with a copy of ‘* Faust,” ** Maud” or ‘* Lucile” in his hand, or 
Botticelli gazing at a .urner, probably placed upside down. 
Nor does it follow that because we can understand ancient art 
that we are always in sympathy with it. 
that because critical productions of previous centuries represented 
perfectly the xsthetic opinions of their respective ages, that they 
hold good for ours. That most excellent old gentleman, Johann 
Nikolaus Forkel, for example, migft have appeared like a pro- 
phet to the concert-goer of the eighteenth century, and yet his 


opinions may not altogether satisfy the average amateur of to-day. | 
| expression to his dislikes than to his likes. 


The lights are different now. 


Even the arts themselves differ widely so far as concerns the | 


value to be placed on the criticism of bygone ages respectively 
appertaining to each. For, though all arts depend in their 
essence upon the imaginative faculty, they by no means do so in 


equal degree. Imagination enters into sculpture, for example, 





Still less does it follow | 








but greatly hampered by the obligation, which that art is under, 
of closely imitating nature. Music represents the other extreme ; 
for imitation enters so little into it, or is, at least, so subtly con- 
concealed, that it is almost wholly the product of man’s inner 
being. I have not restated these well-worn truisms without a 
purpose, but because I do not wisn to be quoted as having con- 
demned venerable authority in all art. In those arts which are 
most mimetic, and consequently least subject to change, old 
criticism is likely to be very valuable. For example, the drama, 
having for its object the exhibition of man’s passions and emo- 
tions in their simplest dress, remains comparatively unchanged, 
because a man hates, loves and fears pretty much the same now 
Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric,” therefore, remains the 
In painting, however, this is not 


as he ever did. 
basis of all dramatic criticism. 
so true, and in poetry still less. 

But when we come to the history of music the rapid changes of 
taste that have ensued are perfectly remarkable. In fact, if there 
is anything certain about music, it is its uncertainty. A work 
worshipped to-day is forgotten to-morrow, and a little reflection 
will show that this fact, however sad in itself, is but natural. As 
Hanslick well expresses it: *‘ The well-known proverb, that it is 
impossible for the truly beautiful (and who is to be judge of this 
quality ?) to ever lose its magic even in the longest lapse of time, 
is little more than a pretty phrase so far as music is concerned. 
The art of tones is like nature which every autumn allows a world 
full of flowers to fall into mould, out of which new blossoms 
spring. Music is the work of man, the result of a marked indi- 
viduality, time and culture, and is therefore interpenetrated with 


Just so sure as any given age differs in spirit from its predeces- 
sor inspirit, just as sure will it be to find different forms in which 
to express its musical aspirations. The emotions remain the same, 
but the language will have changed. And now the question 
arises, what is the duty of the critic? I think the answer may be 
epitomized in the well-known lines : 

** This above all—to thine ownself be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou cans’t not then be false to any man.” 

The paramount function of musical criticism is to educate the 
public, to interest, stimulate and aid them in gaining a thorough 
understanding of the best music. The first requisite in a critic is, 
then, that he be pre-eminently qualified for this leadership by a 
thorough sympathy with the prevailing musical thought of his 
time, and one hardly less important is that he be perfectly sin- 
cere. 

There is too little sincerity and too much hypocrisy about the 
Close sympathy and an intimate knowledge 
of the music under discussion essentials that cannot be re- 
placed by pedantic appropriation of other men’s thoughts. And 
yet this is a substitution to which the conservative following of 
old authorities dangerously tends. 

Of course, there is a certain amount of book learning which a 
critic must always be master of ; and this doubtless enters largely 
into the practice of his calling. Nor can any one deny the exhil- 
arating, stimulating effect of keeping en rapport with contempora- 
neous thought. But, after all, that which is most valuable in a 
critic’s work, that which is new and original and suggestive must 
necessarily be the product of his own individuality. And the in- 
dividuality of the critic who slavishly worships the authority of 
his predecessors soon becomes lost beneath the ill-fitting folds of 
borrowed raiment—under a thick incrustation of fossilized, hetero- 


criticism of to-day. 
are 


geneous opinions. 

The greatest menace to a critic are the idols of the theatre. If 
he believes something sanctified by age to be really stupid, or 
if he honestly thinks something new to be worthy of enthusiastic 
praise, his frank avowal is checked by the doubt, How will it 
sound ? 

A few weeks ago Mr. Finck said 
It is not 


Here is a case in point : 
some rather startling things about Mozart and Hiindel. 
at all necessary for one to agree with him in order to admire his 
courage and sincerity. The readers of Mr. Finck’s criticisms 
have doubtless formed by this time a pretty definite opinion of 
his worth as a critic, and those who rate him highly and believe 
in him must certainly like to know his honest estimate of many 
matters musical. Now, in the instance above referred to they 
at least know what he really thinks; whereas if he had covered 
up the same thoughts beneath some common-place and evasive 
verbiage, they might still be in the dark, though in that case, it is 
true, the ire of Philistia would not have been aroused. Readers 
may disagree with him, or dislike his opinions, but at least they 
get something genuine. 

The objection may be raised that such confessions as these are 
merely personal, and therefore carry but little weight. It must 
not be forgotten how purely personal are nearly all matters of taste 
in art, and especially in music. Harmony, counterpoint, form— 
everything, in short, that pertains to the science of an art is more 
or less subject to fixed rules; but, so far as regards the emo- 
tions, to which the essence of music is addressed, let the critic’s 
heart speak out, not his musico-historical memory. 


One point more before concluding. Just as it is always neces- 
sary to follow up a rule with its exceptions, so I would now like 
to urge something in modification of what has gone before, and 
itis this: That a critic should be much more careful in giving 


If a truly artistic nature—and a critic’s should certainly be 
such—finds elements in a work of art to admire, common charity 
demands that he should analyze his feelings and elucidate the 
pleasurable elements in the art-work for the benefit of his fellow- 


creatures. He will thus aid greatly the art-perception of many 





| criiic think of criticism ? 








natures akin to his own, and interfere in nowise with the spiritual 
enjoyment of those who disagree with him. Harm can never 
result from sincere eulogy ; good will be its usual consequence. 
Let us see whether the reverse of this picture is equally one- 
sided in its bearing. 

The same critic is displeased, or, better say, left unmoved by a 
work of art. What does it signify? Does it mean that therefore 
no one can find pleasure in it, or only that it will fail to satisfy 
those of whom he is the representative? The latter, by all means, 
and the truth of this must be self-evident to any one familiar with 
musical gatherings, where auditors of equal claims to artistic sen- 
sibility may frequently be observed to be respectively bored and 
enraptured by one and the same piece of music. If, now, the 
critic vehemently attacks that piece of music, it will hardly be 
productive of any positive good, and it may be the cause of hin- 
dering or even preventing the appreciation of something merito- 
rious by people relying on his authority. 

A good example of this can be found to-day in connection with 
Without wishing to enter intoa discussion 
that 


contra- 


the music of Brahms. 
of the merits of that 
upon the subject of his music there exists the 


composer, it is sufficient to say 
most 
dictory opinions, springing from equally reputable sources. In 
the face of the many absurd prophecies that the history of music 
records, would it not be better for those whom Brahms leaves un- 
moved to question the deepness of their sympathy with him 
fore launching into indiscriminate attack? And 


better for those who love Brahms deeply, and who are therefore 


be- 


would it not be 


hurt or angered by these attacks, to be more charitable in their 
retorts? I think that in the case of Brahms one is especially in 
need of sympathy ; almost as much so as 
And here, by the way, it may be said that 
phase of the Brahms question is that his muse should be so an- 
tagonistic to Wagner's; few people are capable of thoroughly 


in the case of Wagner. 


not the least peculiar 


appreciating both. 

The cause lies in the different musical temperament of the two 
Wagner loves the fierce light of the day, his passions are 
Brahms 


men. 
titanic, and his music always strives after the universal. 
woos the dreamy shade, his emotions are guéet/y intense and his 
music gives expression to the individual in man. One is subjec- 
tive and retiring, meant for the quiet of home ; the other objective 
and aggressive, born on the stage. Apart, therefore, from the 
relative stature of the two men it is but natural that their music 
should differ as widely as the poles. And yet how much harm a 
critic does by judging either without that sympathy which is abso- 
lutely essential! It can be said of Brahms, quite as weil as of 
Wagner, that what he needs at present is intelligent elucidation 
rather than destructive criticism, The time for the latter is when 
a composer, by becoming a musical fetich, clogs the way before 
rising musical thought and genius. Such a position, in the 
opinion of some, is that now occupied by Hindel in Eng- 
land. 

And now, in case I have said anything to wound the sensibili- 
ties of those enthusiasts who entertain an extravagant opinion of 
the possibilities of musical criticism, let me conclude with a quo- 
tation. Goethe was a man enthusiastic yet clear-headed, adoring 
truth above all things, with an unparalleled experience and a 
of What 


Here are his words 


transcendent breadth horizon. did this wonderful 


‘Il am more and 
more convinced that, whenever one has to vent an opinion on the 
actions or on the writings of others, unless this be done from a 
certain one-sided enthusiasm, or from a loving interest in 
the person and the work, the result is hardly worth gathering up. 
Sympathy and enjoyment in what we see is, in fact, the only 
reality, and from such reality, reality as a natural product follows 


All else is vanity.” 





Emmons Hamlin. 











HE portrait which is our frontispiece to-day is of 

a man whose name has been pronounced in nearly every lan- 
guage of the civilized world, but whose face was seldom if ever 
seen in public. Mr. Hamlin possessed true modesty in the high- 
est degree ; his words were few, but his works speak volumes in 
his praise. He was a man of pronounced character and unswerv- 
ing integrity ; in his domestic life he was a devoted husband and 
a loving father; his benefactions were many and various, aiding 
many musical students, some of whom have become prominent 
in the musical world. 
Mr. Hamlin was 


paintings and works of art make one of the finest private collec- 


a man of artistic tastes; his galleries of 


tions in the vicinity of Boston. A quotation from a private let- 


ter of one of his daily associates is more eloquent than any public 


eulogy. It says: ‘‘Our dear Mr. Hamlin is gone. He has been 


| particularly near to me in the past year, and I can hardly realize 


that we are to see him no more. We all respected his kindly, 
quiet demeanor, gentlemanly bearing and the wise counsel we have 
so long and liberally enjoyed. He was one who never deceived 
us, and whose memory we shall forever lovingly cherish.’ 

Not only did Mr. Hamlin appreciate art, but he was also a 
musical critic of a high order. He loved music, and gave his 
daughter a fine musical education, and she is acknowledged one 
of the most accomplished amateur pianists in America. 

As one of the founders of the Mason & 


Piano Company, Mr. Hamlin was a well-known representative figure 


Hamlin Organ and 
in the musical world, especially as the instruments of this company 
have been for many years past exported to all parts of the globe. 
A full account of Mr. Hamlin’s life appeared in last week’s issue 
of this paper. 
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SULLIVAN AND RUBINSTEIN.—The preparations have 
already begun for the Leeds Triennial Festival, which Sir Arthur 
Sullivan will conduct next year. M. Rubinstein has undertaken 
to write an important work, and it is hoped that something of 
greater or less degree of importance from Sir Arthur's own pen 
may be heard. 

BACH IN EISENACH.—The bi-centenary of Bach’s birth 
was duly kept at Eisenach. The house where the illustrous com- 
poser first saw the light was festively decked out for the occasion, 
his monument. There was, moreover, a grand con- 
the program of which comprised only 


as was also 
cert of sacred music, 
works of his composition. 

FROM HARROW TO OXFORD.—Mr. John Farmer, after 
twenty-three years of work at Harrow, will now leave the great 
school to take the control of the music at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He states he has been with the schoolboy nearly a quarter of a 
century, and now he means to follow him upto manhood. There 
will be plenty of work for Mr. Farmer to do at Oxford, where 
music has, in comparison with the good work done at the sister 
University of Cambridge, been for some time past comparatively 
neglected. 

Dk. HUEFFER RESIGNS.- 
office of writer of the analytical programs for the London Phil- 
A little difference of opinion arose, such as 
Dr. Hueffer referred 


Dr. Hueffer has resigned the 


harmonic concerts. 
will occur in the best regulated of families. 
to Herr Richter as a great conductor, and some friends of the 
Philharmonic doubtless for good and sufficient reasons, thought 
the expression should be expunged. So Mr. C. E. Stephens has 
For an amateur writer Mr. Stephens has 
musician should 


undertaken the duties. 
succeeded remarkably well. But this excellent 
not again refer to a man as a “‘ representative of the double bass,” 
nor repeat such an expression as ‘‘ followed by an accompanying 
thought.” The latter phrase is something very like a ‘* bull.” 

DAVISON AND BENNETT.—For twenty-seven years the 
late Mr. J. W. Davison wrote the analytical programs of the 
Popular Concerts in London. It will now become necessary to 
appoint a successor, for the duties, though in the absence of 
many novelties now comparatively light, are nevertheless respon- 
sible. Mr. Bennett will, it is understood, be offered the office, 
and it is believed he will be able to accept it. 

SIR MICHAEL’S “ BULL.” 
guilty of a ‘* bull.” 
to the late Sir Michael Costa, has not before appeared in print. 
Costa was a strict disciplinarian, and seeing one night a member 


The greatest men have been 
A charming specimen of its sort, attributed 


of his orchestra glide into his seat at about half-past nine, he 
called him out for an explanation after the performance. The 
poor fellow stated the truth, that his wife had that evening pre- 
sented him with a son, and it being their first baby, he was nat- 
urally exceedingly anxious ‘*Very well, sir,” replied Sir 
Michael in his severest tone, ‘‘ I'll pass over the matter this time, 


but it must not occur again,” 


A BALTIMORE TENOR.—As for its beauties, for which it 


is already famous, Baltimore would soon be renowned for its 
eminent tenors, provided Mr, Carl Kausche could have his claims 
indorsed by the musical world at large as they are by local musical 
authorities. Prof. Fritz Fincke says that Mr. Kausche sings 
‘correct from a musical standpoint,” and Professor Mittler says 
he ‘has a strong, telling voice,” and Professor Tillmann says he 
‘sings with true musical taste,”’ and Professor Gaul says he is a 
‘good dramatic solo tenor.” Now, what is very necessary for 
Mr the 


tained outside of Baltimore, and tuen he will have 


Kausche is to have all above Baltimore opinions sus- 
made a great 


thing of it 


Mr. GREENSFELDER WILL NoT SING IN “ POLLY.” 
Mr. Joseph Greensfelder, who was to have sung in Edward Solo- 


mon’s operette ‘' Polly,” at the Casino, will not do so, the reason 


for this sudden change being due to a conversation that recently 


took place between the two gentlemen. ‘‘ Why,” said Greens- 


felder to Solomon, ‘‘I have been singing ‘ Polly’ in public for 


eight years past ** You could not have done so, for this produc- 


tion will be the first in this country,” answered Solomon. ‘* But,” 
said Greensfelder, ‘‘ since I was singing with Caroline Richings, 


some ¢cight years ago, in dozens of operas, I’ve been singing 
songs I find in * Polly."”". And so Mr. Solomon thought it bet- 


ter to secure a basso less posted in music than Mr. Greensfelder. 


Goop LirrL—E EMMA.—Emma Abbott appeared as the 
musical Camille, in *‘ La Traviata,” in Pittsburg, Pa., last 
Wednesday, and two nights later in ‘‘ Semiramide.” The Dis- 


pak h of that city says 


Just why the little lady consented to add ** La Traviata '’ opera to her reper- 


tory is not known, s to meet the clamor of the public. The moral tone 


and bearing of ** Camille’’ has always been regarded as questionable. In 


Germany it is tabooed and is only played by German artists outside of the 





Kaiser's dominions 
Miss Abbott proved herself a decidedly clever actress inthe part of / folette 
She did very much better than it was generally thought she could 
or would d She dresses the part magnificently, fairly glittering with dia 


monds. It may be appropriately remarked just here that the elegant soli- 
taire worn on her brow appeared to be out of place. Its brilliancy so completely 
eclipsed the sparkle and lustre of, her eyes as to render them dull and expres- 


sionless. Her ball dress just took the breath away from her lady auditors. 


Mk. BRAND'S TESTIMONIAL.—The testimonial concert to 
Michael Brand, given at the Cincinnati Odeon last Thursday 


addition to the Cincinnati 


Mr 
evening, was largely attended. In 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Brand, Miss 


Amelia Groll, soprano, and Mr, Armin Doerner, pianist, ap- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


peared. Mr. Brand will visit Europe this spring, and the con- 
cert was given by citizens of Cincinnati as a testimonial of regard 
for his labors as a musician and artist. 

MATERNA’S DANGER.—During the last scene of the 
** Walkiire,” given at the Boston Theatre last Saturday after- 
noon, when the F/euerzauber was lighted, the covering upon 
which Mme. Materna reclined was ignited, and the danger was 
quickly realized by all in front. Before Materna had time to de- 
tect the accident a stage hand on watch in the wings had dashed 
a pail of water upon the flames, extinguishing them instantly. 
The theatre was packed from pit to dome. 

COMPOSER AND LIBRETTIST.—Ole Olsen, whose opera 
‘Stig Hoide” was recently produced at Stockholm, is also the 
author of the libretto of that work. 

JEHUN PRUME IN PARIS.—Jehun Prume, the Belgian 
violinist, will give several concerts in Paris this month. 

JONCIERES’S PARISIAN SUCCESS.—Victorin Jonciéres 
has achieved a success in Paris with a comic opera, ‘* Le Cheva- 
lier Jean,” libretto by Louis Gallet and Edouard Blan. 


HOME NEWS. 


— oe — 





“ Adonis ” flourishes at the Bijou. 

a Miss Agnes Huntington sang recently in Toronto 
with great success. 

—— Mr. Carl Zerrahn will conduct the Petersburg, Va., 
May festival, beginning May 27. 

——Herr Anton Schott gave the first of a series of three 
song recitals at Steinway Hall yesterday afternoon. 

——Miss Adele Margulies, with the assistance of Mme. 
Fursch-Madi and Mr. F. Bergner, gave a concert at Steinway 
Hall last evening. 

——A performance is to be given at Niblo’s on May 14 in 
behalf of Leon John Vincent, a veteran actor and stage manager 
and a deserving man. 

The travesty of ‘‘May Blossom” will be produced at 
the Academy of Music May 4, for the benefit of the Montefiore 
H ome for Chronic Invalids. 

——The Meigs Sisters Vocal Quartet, assisted by the New 
York Philharmonic Club, will give their annual concert at Chick- 
ering Hall on Saturday evening. 





——Miss Louise Searle and the Martens trio took part in 
Sunday evening's entertainment at Koster & Bial’s. Selections 
from ‘‘ Ixion’’ were also represented. 

——Is Mr. Charles H. Wright, of St. Paul, Minn., a mar- 


He has been arranging ‘‘ Sweethearts 


Hence our doubt. 


ried man or a bachelor? 
and Wives” for the banjo. 


—Mme. Théo appears throughout this week at the Star 


Theatre. She was seen in ‘‘ Giroflé-Girofla” Monday, in ‘* La 
Petite Mariée” last night, and ‘‘ Le Grand Casimir” will be 


given to-night. ‘The engagement ends this week. 

——Miss Anna Trischet, a soprano, will give a concert 
at Steinway Hall on Mayr. She will have the assistance of 
Mme. Anna Bulkley Hills, Messrs. William Courtney, Irvan 
Morawski, Louis Blumenberg and others. George W. Colby 
will be the musical director. 

——-Miss Henrietta Beebe’s concert at Chickering Hall last 
Saturday night was largely attended. Miss Beebe, Miss Emily 
Winant, Miss Marie Bissell and Mr. Theodore Toedt sang ; Miss 
Madeline Schiller played three piano solos ; Mr. Ovide Musin de- 
lighted the audience with violin solos and an obligato, and Mr. 
Frederic Archer played the organ. 

——tThe opera festival season at Chicago ended on the 
18th inst. with one of the largest audiences present at any of the 
fourteen performances. The patronage was phenomenally large 
throughout, the average attendance exceeding 7,000 upon each 
opera, making the total attendance exceed 100,000. The gross 
receipts of the festival will be about $135,000 and the profits very 
slight. 

——The professors and pupils of the New York Conserva- 
tory of Music will give a concert next Saturday night at Steinway 
Hall. ‘The concert will be conducted by Signor F. Greco, Mr. 
John C. Alden, and Mr. F.C, Sternberg. Miss E. G. Farring- 
ton, Miss Lillie Romaine, Mlle. Clemence Raoux, Mr. J. F. 
Delong and Mr. J. W. Hanley will sing, and Miss Helen C. 
Wetmore, Miss Mabel Wagnalls, Miss Amelia Berg, Mrs. E. 
Battle and Miss Lilly M. Odiorne will play the piano. Mr. Louis 
Blumenberg will give a violoncello solo. 

—‘ Die Fledermaus” will have its last representations 
at the Casino this week. Strauss’s opera is to be superseded on 
Monday next by Solomon’s ‘‘ Polly,’”’ which will be brought out 
with considerable prodigality as to stage costume, and _ its per- 
formance is to enlist the services of Misses Lillian Russell, Alice 
Barnett, Florence Bemister, Agnes Folsom and Rose Beaudet, 
and those of Messrs. Hilliard, McWade, Aiken and J. H. Ryley. 


The program for the benefit performance in aid of 
the charity fund of the Press Club at the Academy of Music to- 
morrow afternoon is of abundant variety. Mr. Stoddard and 
Miss Harrison will appear in ‘‘One Touch of Nature ;” Mr. 
Mantell and Miss Coghlan in the balcony scene from ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” acts of ‘‘Sealed Instructions” and ‘* Cordelia’s 
Aspirations” will be given; Mme. Théo, Selina Delaro and 
Lillian Russell and Henry Dixey will sing ; Osmond Tearle will 





recite ‘‘ The Legend of Montrose,’’ while pretty actresses will 
sell flowers in the lobby. 





Herr Joset Staudigl will give a German Zed recital at 
Chickering Hall, Boston, on Friday night. 

—Mme. Julia Rive-King announced a pianoforte recital 
for las: Monday evening at Association Hall, Baltimore. 

——Mlle. Marie Vanoni will take part in a farewell con- 
cert previous to departing for Europe, at Steinway Hall, this 
evening. Miss Searle, Signor Michelena, Signor Pruetti, and 
other performers will be concerned in the entertainment. 

-——It is contemplated to give popular concerts at Music 

Hall, Boston, during May, June and July, with an orchestra of 
fifty men, under the direction of Adolf Neuendorff. The admis- 
sion price will be twenty-five cents and the programs arranged on 
the model of Bilse, of Berlin. 
This week the Abbott Opera Company appears in 
Philadelphia ; the Carleton Opera Company in Louisville, Ky.; 
Ford’s English Opera Company in Baltimore, and Fay Temple- 
ton’s Opera Company in Fargo and Brainerd, Dak. Grau's 
Opera Company next week in Boston. 





——A complimentary concert will be tendered Miss 
Josephine Le Clair, the contralto of St. Leo’s church choir, by 
her numerous friends, on Wednesday evening, May 6, at Del- 
monico’s. It promises to be one of the most select as well as 
enjoyable entertainments Of the season. We wish Miss Le Clair 
the success she so justly deserves, 

——A concert, the program of which is to be wholly 
representative of French composers, will be given at Steinway 
Hall on Monday evening next. Mme. Fursch-Madi, Miss Mar- 
gulies, Mr. Max Heinrich, and Thomas's orchestra are to supply 
the principal performances, and there will be besides choral sing- 
ing by French, Swiss and Spanish societies. 

——-Attention is invited once more to the concert to be 
given at the Academy of Music, on May 5, in aid of the Free 
Industrial Classes, under the auspices of the Society of Decora- 
tive Art. An entertainment in which Mme. Scalchi, Miss 
Nevada, Mme. Materna, Miss Kellogg, and a dozen other perform- 
ers of note are to take part, does not require much preliminary 
commendation. 


——The Milan Opera Company has played the past week 
in Norfolk and Richmond, and has made a flattering artistic as 
well The Richmond papers say that it is 
the best opera company they have had in that city for many 
Mile. Romeldi, Signor Montegriffo and all the other 


as financial success. 


years, 
soloists have made great hits. 
due to judicious management. 


Much of the financial success is 


The Columbia College Glee Club gave a concert at 
Chickering Hall last Friday night, for the benefit of the Uni- 
versity crews. The club gave a number of choruses with spirit 
and skill, showing the effect of good training of good voices, and 
a banjo duet by Messrs. Horn and Johnson was an attractive 
The singers were J. T. Walker, Jr., G. 
Hyatt, W. P. Moore, R. L. Allen, H. T. Shriver, A. M. Cox, 
R. M. Spencer, F. P. Sherwood, G. E. Wood, E. M. Perry, E. 
F. Ayrault, L. Cromwell, L. Smith, C. A. Reed, J. Middleton, 
H. L. McCune, L. S. Carrere and O. L. Rogers. 





feature of the pregram. 


——AMiss Medora Henson and Mr. Max Heinrich finished 
their series of song recitals with the fourth one given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House concert hall before a not very large 
audience on last Friday evening. Miss Henson was in much 
better voice than during the previous recitals, and her singing, 
therefore, was much more enjoyable. Mr. Max Heinrich was 
good, as usual, especially in artistic conception. His accom- 
paniments are excellent and musicianly, but we believe that the 
production of tone in singing is jeopardized by the singer ac- 
companynig himself. The program was excellent. 

—Mme. Ahlander-Bergstrom gave a fair concert to a 
Swedish audience at Harmonia Hall, Minneapolis, April 8. The 
regular concerts were given April 12, at Turner Hall, Columbia 
Hall and at the Pavilion. The cantata ‘‘ Ruth” was sung at the 
First Congregational Church, April 7, under the direction of 
Prof. S. C. Gilbert. Miss Mamie Hughes, Miss Ella Mitchell, 
Miss Abbie Adair and Messrs. C. E. Wingate, W. A. Shaw and 
R. N. Sanford took part. The Daus Orchestra have been re- 
quested to repeat the overtures of “Pique Dame” and “* Stra- 
della,” which they gave a week ago, and they will probably do so 
at their next concert. 


——A soiree musicale for the benefit of the Vassar 
Gymnasium was given last Friday night at the home of Miss 
Mary Harriott Norris, No. 46 East Fifty-eighth street. The en- 
tertainment began with Kiicken’s ‘‘ Herz Aller Liebstes Schat- 
zerl,”’ which was sung by a glee club of ten young ladies, and was 
followed by Rubinstein’s sonata in A minor, for the violin and 
piano, which was performed by Miss Adele Margulies and John 
F. Rhodes. The glee club then sang, ‘* Drift on, my Bark,” and 
Mendelsohn’s ** Der Jager Abschied” for an encore. Miss Mar- 
gulies followed the glee club with three piano solos—Kremser's 
‘* Wiegenlied,” N. Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tarentelle,” and a fantasie by 
Schubert as an encore. A nocturne by Chopin-Wilhelmj and Sara- 
sate’s ‘‘ Spanish Dance,” violin solos, were played by Mr. Rhodes, 
after which, by request, Miss Margulies gave, as a piano solo, a 
nocturne by Schubert. Max Heinrich then sang ‘‘ Das Fishermad- 
chen,” ‘‘ Liebesbotschaft ” and “Aufenthalt,”’all of which are by F’. 
Schubert, and also responded to an encore with a nocturne. The 
entertainment closed with ‘‘Sweet is the Dream,” by the glee 
club, 
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The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

HE Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gave their 

eighth and last concert of this season at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, on Saturday night, before a very large audience. 
The program was a very interesting one and was rendered under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas's direction in excellent style. The con- 
cert opened with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” overture, followed by 
scenes from Gluck s ‘‘ Alceste,” in the rendering of which Mrs. 
Hartdegen, Miss Groebl and Mr. Heinrich took the solos, while 
the chorus of the Brooklyn Philharmonic did such beautiful work 
that the chorus with solos, ‘‘ With wreaths of roses,” was enthusi- 
astically redemanded. Next followed Schumann’s D minor sym- 
phony, the first movement of which was played somewhat slov- 
enly, while the remaining three went very well. The second 
part of the program consisted of the somewhat monotonous 
offertory from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Messe des Morts ;” a new orchestral 
fantasia, entitled ‘‘ Eroica,” in F major, op. 110, by Rubinstein. 
This novelty was, of course, the most interesting to musicians. 
It opens very promisingly with a fine, fresh theme, but in the 
course of twenty-five minutes, which the performance of this work 
absorbs, it gradually sinks into that state of absence of new 
ideas which lately seems to have become chronic with Rubinstein. 
The piece is intended to be descriptive of the life and death of 
General Skobileff. The performance by the orchestra was good. 
The concert closed with a fine rendering by the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic chorus of the final chorus in C major from Rubinstein’s 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 


Standard Quartet Club. 
he above organization of ambitious name finished 
their seventh season of chamber music soirées with the 
sixth and last one given at Steck Hall on last Tuesday night. 
The audience was a large one, the program of more than usual 
interest, and the performers in fine trim. They showed this in 
the rendering of Mozart’s charming string quartet in D minor, 
No. 13, which was played by Messrs. Brandt, Roebbelen, Schwarz 
and Bergner with finish and good expression. To still detter 
advantage did these gentlemen appear in the rendering of the 
difficult, and therefore seldom heard, extremely beautiful A minor 
string quartet, op. 29, by Schubert. This grand work was played 
with good tone quality, usually absent from the Standard Club's 
renderings, excellent ensemd/e and was generally satisfactory. 
Between the two string quartets Messrs. S. B. Mills, Brandt 
and Bergner gave a splendid and musicianly reading of Beet- 
hoven’s also seldom played beautiful E flat major piano trio, op. 
70, No. 2. Mr. Mills rendered the difficult piano part with 
accuracy, beautiful tone quality, and in places with such brilliancy 
that the audience was carried away, and at the close insisted on 
an encore, an honor which is seldom bestowed on chamber music 
performances. The three gentlemen responded with a da capo 
rendering of the charming allegretto in A flat. 
Concert of the Chorus Society. 
HE New York Chorus Society gave A. C. Macken- 
zie’s ‘* Rose of Sharon ” at Steinway Hall, on last Thursday 
night, before a very large audience. From the enthusiastic 
rumors that have reached here from over the water about the 
greatness and beauty of Mr. Mackenzie’s last work, high expecta- 
tions had been formed by American musicians, which were 
doomed toa partial disappointment. It is probable that the English 
critics in their laudable desire to hasten the tardy growth of Eng- 
lish music have allowed their wishes to get the upper hand of 
their calmer judgment ; for there is certainly only comparatively 
little in the ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” to warrant its being looked at in 
the light of an epoch-making work. Excepting a slight gain in 
coherency, and a limited and rather unskilful use of ‘‘ leading 
motives,” there is nothing to distinguish it from the old-time 
oratorio. 
The ‘‘ compiler” 
musical critic of the London 7efgraph, whois at present settling 
the future of music in Americain the columns of English musical 


of the libretto is Mr. Joseph Bennett, the 


magazines, having obtained his knowledge of the same by the ex- 
perience of a few weeks’ flying trip through this country last year. 
The Biblical source of his inspiration is full of beauty, and the 
libretto has been skilfully constructed, the concise and sometimes 
elliptical forms of expression being much preferable to the tedi- 
ous garrulity which is so often seen in oratorios. The theme of 
the poem is an old but ever-fresh one: the triumph of faithful 
King Solomen and the Be/oved are rivals for the love of 
the heroine, known as the Su/amite. The latter is torn from her 
lover to be the reigning favorite of the royal harem. “ But all the 
splendor of the palace, the homage of the people, the seductions 
of finery and jewels have no charms for her. Even the passionate 
admiration of the royal lover cannot touch her heart. She re- 
mains true to her Beloved, to whom she at length restored to 
wander once more through the vineyards of Sulan.” 

Four leading motives are utilized, typical of the ‘‘ vineyard,” 
‘* King Solomon,” ‘‘ the strength of love,” and ‘‘ the Beloved.” 
Of these, the first is the most pleasing, while that of King Sol- 
omon is decidedly vulgar. None of them is particularly charac- 
teristic of the idea represented, and their use is seldom effective, 
and often artificial. 

Nevertheless on their employment rests whatever dramatic 
strength the oratorio possesses. But, as a matter of fact, we 
have seldom heard an oratorio in which the dramatic element was 
so conspicuously missing, and this fact does not tend to relieve its 
monotony. It may be argued that the oratorio, as an art form, 
has no right to encroach upon the privileges of the music drama 


love. 





by taking to itself dramatic elements, but it nevertheless remains | 


true that modern composers have been leaning more and 
more toward the dramatic even in this essentially undramatic 
form of art. And that they have done this with marked success 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel” and other kindred works bear 
witness. 

The ‘‘ Rose of Sharon” is one continued nocturne, breathing 
forth pastoral love, which is idyllic in the first hour of representa- 
tion, grows to be soothing in the second, and finally becomes sopo- 
rific in the third. The poetic elements of the work are,as has been 
heretofore stated, beautiful, and the musical treatment might have 
been made highly effective in a more condensed shape, but three 
hours of monotonous rhythm, harmonization and instrumentation 
become decidedly tedious. 

Having thus pointed out the faults of the work, it would be 
manifestly unfair not to speak of its beauties. The intermezzo 
called ‘‘ A Spring Morning on Lebanon” is a very graceful bit 
Waldweben ” 


of orchestral writing, suggestive in parts of the 
in ‘‘ Siegfried.” The march of King Solomon is the one part of 
the work endowed with brilliancy of tone-color, and the chorus of 
maidens, ‘‘ We will praise His name in the dance,” is made very 
attractive by the frequent use of the interval of the augmented 
second characteristic of Oriental music. The orchestral score, 
barring the monotony of almost continuous two-part rhythm and 
sameness of subdued color of instrumentation spoken of above, 
is fluently written and the choruses show the composer to be a 
musician of no mean attainments. In fact, the “ Rose of Sharon,” 
though by no means the great work of art that it has been 
heralded to be, is a thoroughly good and musicianly piece of 
composition, and might have been much more enthusiastically 
received than it was last Thursday night had it not been for the 
injudicious praise of our transatlantic brethren. 

The performance was on the whole excellent, the choruses, 
which are not without serious diflaculties, being quite smoothly 
rendered and the solo parts being capably sung. The soprani of 
the Chorus Society are entitled to special praise for their excellent 
work, while of the soloists Miss Emily Winant deserves particular 
eulogistic mention for sympathetic and artistic rendering of the 
alto part. Miss Emma Juch, the soprano, was satisfactory, but 
not as good as usual with her. The same may be said of Max 
Heinrich, whose Aing Solomon was a rather tame rendering. 
Mr. Winch, the overrated Boston tenor, showed very little voice 
and still less musical conception. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Theodore Thomas's guidance, did excellent work. 


Marie Luksch’s Concert. 
ISS MARIE LUKSCH,a newcomer from Vienna, 


where, it is said, she was for a time an assistant to Mme. 
Marchesi (but of this we have no evidence, nor does it signify), 
presented herself to the New York public at a concert in the 
small hall of Steinway’s on Tuesday evening of last week. In 
exhibiting her talents and acquirements, Miss Luksch confined 
herself to a single genre. She sang some German songs and a 
canzonetta by Scarlatti. Fine intelligence and sound musical 
training were disclosed by her phrasing and declamation, but 
there little warmth and less beauty in her voice. Miss 
Luksch will scarcely venture to strive for a place on our concert 


was 


stage, but a field of usefulness is open to her here as a teacher. 
In this department we wish her success. 

She was assisted by Miss Margulies and Mr. John F. Rhodes, 
who played Rubinstein’s sonata for pianoforte and violin, in A 
minor, and a few solo pieces. About two hundred persons lis- 
tened tothe music and gave the usual quantity of perfunctory ap- 


plause. 





Benefit Concert. 


_. benefit concert for the hospital of the 

New York Medical College and Hospital for Women was 
given last Wednesday night at Steinway Hall, and was well 
attended. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra were the per- 
formers of an excellently chosen and interesting program, in 
which also the following soloists assisted: Misses Emma Juch, 
Emily Winant, Adele Margulies and Mr. Max Heinrich. As for 
the singers, they were in fine voice, and each one individually 
deserves praise for artistic rendering of their solo number. Miss 
Margulies, however, seemed to be unwell, as she played the well- 
worn Saint-Saéns G minor pianoforte concerto listlessly and with- 
out power or expression in the two first movements, and in the 
Finale her memory failed her so badly that she created sad havoc 
with it. If it had not been for Mr. Thomas’s mastery over his 
magnificent orchestra, and his intimate knowledge of the score, 
the concerto could not have been finished. not the 
first time Miss Margulies has committed these irregularities, she 
ought not to be permitted to play with orchestra without her 
notes. The performances of the orchestra were very fine, espe- 
cially the rendering of the interesting and beautiful Nicodé vari- 
The following was the complete program : 


As this is 


ations. 


Benvenuto Cellini” ....... 


rs . Berlioz 
Orchestra. 


Overture—** 
Symphonic variations Nicodé 
Orchestra. 


’ 


Aria—** Samson and Delila’ bcanaeeeanns ...Saint-Saéns 
Miss Emily Winant. 

Concerto—No. 2, G minor, Op, 92..0.0....ccccciccceccccesccccess Saint-Saéns 
Miss Adele Margulies. 

Overture 


uo—* Like to a Vision” - Wagner 


“++ |“ Flying Dutchman ” 


Miss Juch, Miss Heinrich and orchestra. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12 


Liszt 
Orchestra, 
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HE sixth and last concert of the series for young 
people was given at Steinway Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
before a very large and appreciative audience. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas has made a great hit with this new addition to our regu- 
lar concert institutions, and the undertaking is to be carried on 
soloists were Miss Adele 


next season. At this last concert the 


Margulies, who played the piano with taste and discretion, and 
Mr. Max Heinrich, who used his agreeable baritone voice to ad- 
The orchestra 


vantage. Both soloists were heartily encored. 


was in fine form, and rendered under Mr. Thomas's excellent 
guidance the following charming program 


Symphony—D major (No. 2 Breitkopf & Hiirtel editior 
Orchestra 
Songs : ? ‘ ides ans 
, Ideal Hope. 4, Faith in 
Mr. Max Heinrich 
Piano Solos 
1, Variations 
, Berceuse 
, Staccato Etude ‘ Scharwenka 
Miss Adele Margulies 
»f Windsor”’.... 


Orchestra. 


* Merry Wives Nicolas 


Overture 


The Two Grenadiers ; Schumann 
Mr. Max He 
Arlessienne ” 


Prelude Min 


Suite—** L’ 


Cerman Liederkranz Concert. 
HE third and last concert for the 


by this, the strongest and largest musical society in the 
) , 5s s J 


season, given 


United States, took place last Sunday evening, April 19, at their 
beautiful East The members and 
their ladies crowded not only the large hall, but also the corridors 
and anterooms to overflowing. The fact that. Mr. Theodore 
Thomas wielded the baton for the last time as the society’s con- 


ductor undoubtedly contributed largely to the immense attend- 


hall in Fifty-eighth street. 


ance on the part of the members and their families. 

Expressions of regret were heard everywhere that Mr. Thomas 
found himself unable to accept a re-election as conductor of the 
society. As was to be expected, the concert was a great artistic 
success, worthy of being ranked with the best Philharmonic con- 
certs. The program opened with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont ” overture, 
‘* Siegfried Idyl,” usual 


he 


followed by Wagner's rendered in the 
masterly manner by Theodore Thomas and his orchestra. 1 
second number consisted of three ladies’ choruses—(a) rhe 


Nun,” (b) ** The Bridegroom,” by John Brahms, sung a cafedla, 
and (c) *‘ Aus alten Miirchen,” by Josef Sucher, finely sung, with 
orchestra, and the three compositions ably conducted by Mr. Ed- 
ward Heinnendahl. 

Bal’ 


from the Symphony Fantastique, by Hector Berlioz, exquisitely. 


The orchestra thereupon performed ‘* Le movement 


Ihe male chorus of the society, over 100 strong, 
V. E. Nessler’s beautiful chorus ‘‘ Ave Maria” 
eliciting the greatest enthusiasm on the part of the audience. 


Miss Emma Juch'rendered the exceedingly difficult, but magnifi- 


then sang 


simply superbly, 


cent air from Spohr’s *‘ Faust,” ‘* Die Stille Nacht Entweicht,” 
with orchestral accompaniment, with an expression, delicacy and 
pure intonation that left nothing to be wished for. She was 
called out no less than four times by the delighted audience. 
The concert closed with the performance of Franz Wiillner’s 
new composition for male chorus and solos, ** Heinrich der Fink- 
ler,” the solos being effectively rendered by Messrs. Max 
rich and Jacob Graff, and accompanied with full orchestra. 


Hein- 


Although its performance lasted one full hour, the immense 
audience remained thoroughly interested until the last note had 
It is a splendid composition, full of life, vigor and 
of the 


The Liederkranz certainly deserves credit 


died away. 


originality. Several choruses and solos made a most 


favorable impression. 
for the performance of this long and meritorious new work and 
the very effective and perfect manner in which it was done. We 


learn that the election of a new conductor will 


soon take place 


Italian Opera. 
BRILLIANT audience greeted Patti and Sca 


and the Mapleson company last Monday night, at the Acad 


11 


ich 


emy, to hear the two song-birds warble, for outside of the sing- 
left 


The orchestral accompaniments 


ing of Patti and Scalchi there is nothing of interest for 
the musician in ‘‘ Semiramide.” 
are indeed so primitive that the listener is nearly tempted to 
weep, and we believe that even with as competent an Arsace as 
Mme. Scalchi, the opera would not draw a corporal’s guard of 
paying auditors if Patti were not cast for the leading role. 

for last 


Mlle. Nevada was announced in ‘‘La Sonnambula” 


night as we went to press, the *‘ Freischiitz”’ for to-night and 


Patti’s final appearance to-morrow night in “ Mirella.” For Fri- 


day ‘‘ Marta” is announced, and for the farewell matinee on 


Saturday *‘ Lucia.”’ 


——Mme. Théo sang at the Casino on Sunday night and 
had no voice to do She 
Mile. Lefort sang with a coarse voice and little musical 
Mile. Nordall did a little better with a mighty 
Then Gaillard and Lary, with his antics, made the 


it with. tried to atone for this with 
gesture. 
expression. 
small voice. 
rest of the music. Had it not been for the excellent Aronson or- 
chestra, led by the skilled hand of that trained musician W. G. 
Dietrich, there would have been a woeful lack of music. The 


orchestra work was an immense oasis in this desert of singers. 
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A Few Points on the Techniphone. 
HE techniphone is an instrument designed to 
take the place of the pianoforte as an improvement upon 
it in learning the mechanism of piano playing, as an aid, in fact, 
in the more easy, rapid and thorough acquiring of piano tech- 
nique, on which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, 
arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation and all training of 
fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, 
flexibility and precision, can be done ; including the first practice 
of pieces 

It is applicable to all practice, from the simplest five-finger 
exercise to the performance of a Bach fugue. 

It is an instrument preparatory to the piano, but not an instru- 
ment of music 

It has a regular pianoforte keyboard of five and one-third 
octaves. 

The keys possess the action of genuine piano keys, and give 
fourth a sound when struck, and also when the finger leaves the 
key—the same sound for all keys, similar to the click made by 
the telegraph sounder or the modern castanet. By a turn of the 
hand the touchcan be made lighter or heavier, according as may 
be needed for strengthening purposes, to the extent of six differ- 
ent degrees. 

It is therefore adapted to the weak hand of the child and to 
the stronger hand of the adult. 

WHAT THE TECHNIPHONE DOES. 

By the use of the techniphone the legato and staccato touches 
are readily comprehended and mastered by beginning pupils. 
It furnishes to players who have a defective touch a ready means 
for acquiring the right. 

It is an excellent means of securing velocity and clearness of 
execution. 

It aids the pupil in acquiring easily and surely the ability to 
play in time 

It spares a suffering world, as well as pupils and teachers, from 
the intolerable annoyance of piano drumming. 

It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the 
constant hearing of tones and frequent repetitions in learning 
pieces is sure to beget. 

It f 

It is convenient for home practice , can be taken into any room 


icilitates the learning and memorizing of pieces. 


and used at any hour of the day or night without disturbing a 
leeping child. 

It can be used with great advantage with the piano when there 
are two or more persons in one family to practise. 

it will be found of great advantage to players who wish to 
practise pieces without having the whole neighborhood aware of 
their studies 

[he proper use of the techniphone induces the right finger ac- 
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tion from knuckle-joints, and secures an elastic touch and clean 
execution. 

It corrects the habit of ragged or careless chord playing, and 
furnishes a positive proof of the correctness of execution in ar- 
peggio playing. 

The action of the techniphone is equaliy adapted to action or 
pressure touch, and furnishes an excellent means for legato and 
staccato octave playing. 

Its quality of touch is excellent and promotive of true musical 
effects upon the pianoforte. 

Its widely varying key force furnishes all grades of touch from 
the very light to the extremely heavy, and is a most effectual 
means for acquiring strength and suppleness, with breadth and 
delicacy. 

It saves the tone and action of the piano from wear. The most 
damaging use to which the piano is subjected is exactly the work 
for which the techniphone is made. 

In using the techniphone, the player should occupy an ordinary 
chair. The bodily comfort thus enjoyed does much to preserve 
health and to remove the tediousness from practice. 

If the techniphone is properly employed in the practice of exer- 
cises and in the learning of pieces, a keener enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of music will be the result. 

In schools and conservatories of music the techniphone will 
prove a means of great economy, and in every way an advantage 
to both teachers and pupils. 

It is approved and recommended by every teacher and musician 
who has examined it. 








Philadelphia’s Wrath. 


HERE is a breeze just now in Philadelphia mu- 
sical circles. ‘The pride of the cultured class of the com- 
unity has been wounded deeply and sorely. Mr. Walter J. 
Damrosch, the son and administrator of the late Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch, has dared to cast a slur upon the Quaker City’s appre- 
ciation of music by refusing to carry out the contract which, after 
considerable negotiation, was made between the directors of the 
Academy of Music and his father last January. His action is 
entirely unaccountable, the directors say, and his reasons for re- 
fusing to bring his company here are deemed insufficient by their 
counsel. A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Board, 
held last week, had the subject under consideration, and relying 
upon this opinion of their legal adviser, George W. Biddle, Esy., 
they directed that gentleman to bring suit against the estate of 
the late Dr. Damrosch, in order to collect the rental which will 
become due in a few days. 
‘*In the latter part of January,” says Mr. Alfred G. Baker, the 
president of the Board of Directors of the Academy of Music, 
‘‘after some negotiation, a lease was executed by Dr. Leopold 





Damrosch for the Academy for five nights and one matinée, dur- 
ing the week of April 20, in order to give six representations of 
grand German opera. Some time during February Dr. Damrosch 
died, but the contracts made by the father to give German opera 
in Cincinnati, Chicago and Boston have since been carried out by 
his son and administrator, Walter J. Damrosch. The company 
is now fulfilling an engagement in Boston at the Boston Theatre. 
Our counsel has advised us that it is a well-established point of 
law that death does not annul a lease, and on the strength of this 
we have given him instructions to take all the legal means neces- 
sary to collect the rental. 

‘‘The action of Mr. Damrosch has been a great source of 
regret to the present management as well as a sore disappoint- 
ment to very many of the cultured, music-loving people of Phila- 
delphia. The fact that the troupe has given performances in 
cities of much smaller size than Philadelphia and has ignored our 
city entirely is unaccountable, especially as the Milan Italian 
Opera Company in December and the Mapleson Italian Opera 
Company in January both netted handsome results. Indeed, 
this is the only city in which the Milan troupe made money, 
while the gross receipts of the Mapleson company’s nine perform- 
ances were over $55,000.” 

Mr. Baker said in conclusion that it is anticipated that Mr. 
Mapleson will give six representations of grand Italian opera at 
the Academy during the week beginning May 4, with Patti, 
Nevada, Scalchi and others. —PAiladelphia Bulletin. 


—The program for M. Ovide Musin’s farewell concert 
at Steinway Hall on Wednesday, the 2gth inst., is as follows : 


’ 


s. Ovestare, op. 70—"* Fidelio”... cccvccvccsteccecescccs L. Van Beethoven 


Orchestra. 


2. Concerto for the Violin in E minor, op, 64.....F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Allegro molto appassionato. Andante. Allegro molto vivaee. 


M. Ovide Musin. 


aint 00, Bis ivi vancindsinctddeibecdidknskexba Edvard Grieg 


w 


Mr. Remmertz, Arion Chorus and Orchestra. 


Introduction and Allegro Appassionato, op g2.......... Robert Schumann 


Mrs. Helen Hope-Kirk. 


+ 


. ** Albumblatt ”’ Richard Wagner 


Orchestra 


’ 


6. Aria from “ Alceste ’’- 


, 


“ Divinités du Styx’ Chr. Von Gluck 


Mile, Zelie de Lussan. 


a, ** Maiennacht”’ 


“ 


ub oneaeuavcans Leopold Damrosch 
Male Chorus. 
4, Old German songs oboe one be SONERC cue eed Transcribed by H. Jiingst 
(XVth Century). 
* XVIth Century). 

Arion Chorus, 


1. ** Bunte Blumen ” 
. “* Braun Meidelein' 


8. Introduction and Allegro Capriccioso, op. 28. Camille Saint-Saéns 
M. Ovide Musin. 
g. Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 and 6. ..... Johannes Brahms 


Orchestra. 
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Handsome in Desion! Solid in Construction! Brilliant in Tone! Beautiful in Finish! 





3 AGENTS WANTED. =? 





Factory and Warerooms, 287 and 239 East 41st Street, New York. 








"Professional Cards. 


E. STODDARD, 


Oratorio and Concerts. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York. 


Ai. 


Baritone. 


MISS BELLE COLE, 


Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. The under- 
signed is auihorized to make engagements for Miss 
Belle Cole, who has made a great success with Theo. 
Thomas’ Orchestral Concerts on his tour from ocean 
to ocean. Gero. Corry, 23 E. 14th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Piano Teacher, 207 East 116th st., N. Y. City 


Mme. HELEN AMES, 
Soprano for Concerts and Oratorio, 
Address, 128 East 18th Street, New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 


York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 

; also Solo Flageolet 
Address, Office 
New York 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band 
Open for concert engagements. 
Musical Courier, 25 EK. Fourteenth St., 


_ J 
DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donsa, Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gr Cosy, 23 East r4th Street; or 
residence, 1397 West goth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, 
MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


Pianoforte 


MLLE, 


New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Address 27 Union Square, 


LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York 


New York. 


MMe. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
39 West 31st Street, New York. 


PFREODORE SUTRO, 


Atturney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
treet (Bennett Building), New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and 
Instruction 


4) 


Vocal 


Knase & Cx 
2 Fifth Avene. 


Care of 7 M. 
City. 


A. CAPPA, 





Nassau | 


| 
| 
| 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), | 


turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 


for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions. Address: 
25 Union Square, New York. 


ACCURACY. ne 
PROMPTITUDE. f 





M M E. 


MURIO- CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, : 
No. 18 Irving Place 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 

Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
ganist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
Fitth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponpn & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York, 


M. RUBEN, 
Manager for Leading Musical Artists, 
Sretnway Hatt, New 


1. FRIEDBURG, 
40 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Grammar, Elo- 
Lessons 


L. 
York. 
DR. | 


Professor of the German language. 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. 
at teacher's or at pupil's residence, 


~ LINDEMAN 


UNSURPASSED in TONE and DURABILI1}. 


—+ ESTABLISHED 1836.++ 


"PIANOS. 


92 Bleecker St., New York. 





FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. ; 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street 





if hgg me = FOR THE WRITING OF EXERCISES 
in the study of Harmony in twoseries. Arrang 
ed in conformity with S. Sechter’s Fundamental Har- 


moniesby © C. MULLER, 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


229 East 22d Street, New York. 


J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 





No. 1, Elementary Exercises, 50 cents; No. 2, Har- 
monization of Melodies, socents. Very useful both for 
private and class Instruction, and highly recommended 
by Messrs. Wm. Mason, Samuel P. Warren, Richard 
Hoffman, S. B. Mills, Dr. J.B. Lang, Boston, and many 
others Of No.1 the third edition has been printed 
after little more than a year of its first publication 
Published by Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square, 
New York. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y. 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
i! Y¥., 4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. ms 2 “9 33 Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 43 First Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 





NEW YORK. 


Deaiers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue, 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 





Farewell*Concert, 


THE ARION SOCIETY 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, Director, 


MILLE. 


Miss HELEN HOPEKIRK, 


OVIDE MUSIN’'S 


GRAND 


STEINWAY HALL, 
Wednesday, April 29g, 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 


AND 


Grand Orchestra of 60 Performers. 


AND THE FOLLOWING 
ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 
Mr. FRANZ REMMERTZ, 


SOLOISTS: 
Soprano. 
Baritone. 


Piano. 





Mr, E. AGRAMONTE, 


Accompanist. 
' 


, GUILD 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO.., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


75 B 











Ni] 
IP /AVE.SIF 109275: 


LAGER BIER 


Ff is RINGLER 

















eS R.W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURED 


PIANO HARD WARE 


Nickel-Plating, 
Malleable Iron Castings. 


Patented. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor, 





Paris Exposrrion, 1878 


Sypnry INTERNATION 
¢ 


cial Degree of 


MELBOt 
Orders « 


RNE INTERN 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL 


Men. : 


f Merit, two § 


Diploma of Honor. | 
at Exnipirion, 1879-1880—First and Spe- | 
also 


ATIONAL EXxuipiric 


Ss 


Co 


Second Degree of Merit. 
N, 1880-1881 —F 


Medals. 


Highest 


yur First 


ilver and two Bronze 


—AND— 


rron Exposition, 1881 


——"s- 


AWARDS 
— FOR— 


Publications, Printing 


126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church, Mew 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet &c. 
afc aeey? Fine Gray and 
All kinds of Piano 

on hand 


Bronzing a 
solt 


constantly 


FULL COUNT, 
FAIR DEAL 


ORG 


ING. 





York, 





ADELAIDE Exuiprtion, 1881—Tw 

Degrees of Merit, two Gold and 
Cincinnati Inpustriat. Exposrrion 
New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL 


Catcutta Exuisition, 1883 





Special First and two 


Cincinnati INpustriaxL Exposition, 
Exuisirion, 1882 
and three Silver Medals, Highest Awards. 
Silver Medal. 


First 
two Silver Medals. 
1881—Highest Award. 
82—Highest Award. 
One Gold 














HE 


products, 


importance « 


Bs 








f fine work in the 


little—more money than is charged for o 
class typographical work. 
or Books accurately translated and printed in ‘Ensiah, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 
the finest catalogue or book, 


The undersigned will also produce, 


9 work will pay for a well printed « 


Its pre adapted to the finest class of work, 


Sses ¢ 


printing of Catalogues, Pamphlets, &c., cannot be 
and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. 
The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 


too highly estimated. 


atalogue, artistic in all of its details. 


and it has 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


in miniature or enlarged form, 


by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of woodcuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production, 


-—s==- HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, ==<— 


The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 
Estimates furnished for good work, from the smallest circular to 


A litth 


very 


Circulars, Catalogues 
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HE MUSIC TRADE. ® 
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UNIFORM WARRANTY. 





= Sbcclesbenk 
IA 7E have decided to present to the manufacturers of 
hi mos and organs, and also to the dealers, a compre- 

hens form of warranty which we shall propose for unt- 
sal adoption by the trade in this country. Although it 


intended that this warranty shall act asa protection to 
purchasers, tt shall not be used as a means to annoy the 
manufacturer and dealer for trivial aud untenable reasons. 


In fact, intend to make tt so conctse and at the same 
time just to all parties concerned that it will at once be 
ad ple a 

/t will embrace questions affecting exposure of the tnstru- 
ments to the action of the atmosphere; the checking of 


neer or the sound- 


of 


} i Mt Veneers; w/ 


he Splitting of th: 


of the plate; expenses tn Case 


hing 
: tuning and repairing and many other 
vs of every manufacturer and 
warranty of hrs own, we hereby re- 
sf every firm interested 


mail at once to our office the form 


za so important a movement as 


zatenda to carry out to 





f warranty now used by each, and, tf vecessaryv, to add sug- 
tions which may subsequently be embodied in the war- 
ranty of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

The constant complaints in reference to the annoyances 
rused by the incomplete warranties now generally used 
have induced us to agitate the adoption of the Uniform 
l ranty Please send at once all forms of warranty you 
nd, as it will take several months to complete the one 
ha MN VL and the sooner it ts presented to the trade 

nd adopted, the better for the trade, 

The Law of Libel. 

HE /ourna/7st, in an article on the law of libel, 


T 


We are somewlhiat surprised that no action has been taken by 


very forcibly says: 


the large newsdealers to amend the law of libel now existing in 


this State. At present, not only thegreat news company but the 
}» 


for ‘‘ circulating a libel 


If a newsboy were rich it 


small newsboy is liable to pay damages 


by the sale of papers containing it. 


i be unsafe for him to sell papers without first employing a 


woul 
awyer to decide whether the contents were libellous. He es- 
capes now because he isirresponsible. The American and other 


news companies are responsible and in constant danger of libel 


sits brought by adventurers in search of “damages.” If a libel 
has been perpetrated, the man who wrote it and the publication 
uing it should be alone held responsible. As the law now 


ealer is in some measure a censor, and to protect 


nterests he decides what matter the publisher shall print 
Contracts are re 1 to be signed that no libellous matter shall 
be published in papers circulated through certain agencies. ‘The 
per should be left free, and the publisher should not hope 


make the news company bear the blame and the expense of a 


he may have printed lhe news company abridges the edi- 
s freedom of expression in order to protect itself, and matter 
which could be safely printed and articles which public policy 
“ sustain, are omitted through fear of endangering the 
pape tanding with the newsdealer. Ihe editor of a journal 
! he sole judge of the matter he publishes. If he is a 
ol or undrel he should bear the blame and the punishment 
his w ; rhe worthy and able writer should be un- 
mme \n editor may have abundant proof that a certain 
c oflicer is a thief He knows that it would be ‘‘ safe” to 
| t the statement with the proof in his possession. The news 
company is not the proofs, and its censor would probably 
throw out " the edition if attention were called to such a state- 
ment. It is too late to have the present law amended at the pres- 
‘ ession of the Legislature, but we hope that next year an ef- 
fc w made to place the responsibility for libel where it 
el 
There is no question in the minds of the better class 
f ialists that the law of libel in this State should 
either ibrograted and a new law enacted, or it should 
be severe imended 
he ec ( music trade paper may have abundant 
pro that a certain firm or firms or institutions in the 
vusic trade are frauds and are unquestionably engaged 
in transactions that should be exposed and yet the | 
printer who under the present law is liable may not 
consider it “safe” to print the article of exposure, and 
if he prints the edition containing them the news com- 
pany and newsdealers may refuse to handle the paper, | 
for they are also liable, and thus the frauds escape 
We have recently had experiences of this kind, and 


although we are identified with an uncompromising ex- 


posure and pursuit of all the frauds we can detect in the 
music trade, the law of libel in this State prevents us 
from exposing several we know, who should by all means 
be driven out of the trade. We hope some combined 
action will be taken this year to present the matter be- 
| fore the next Legislature. The law of libel, as it now 
operates, protects many scoundrels who should be ex- 
posed and not protected. 





Musical Scale. 


HOSE who delight in experimenting in musical 
scale will be interested in the following communication : 

I would like to give my views on the exposition of the ratios 
of the notes of the natural scale according to the harmonic theory. 
I call it the harmonic theory because according to it the points at 
which a monochord sounding the keynote must be stopped or 
shortened to produce the other notes of the scale are some of its 
nodal points—points which remain unmoved when the string, be- 
coming divided into a number of equal parts, vibrates in each of 
these parts separately, and gives forth a ‘‘ harmonic ” note, the 
pitch of which corresponds to the length (and, of course, number) 


| 


of the subdivisions. These harmonic notes can easily be pro- 
duced on a monochord by gently touching it at a nodal point 
while it is being struck or plucked, or otherwise caused to vibrate. 
Thus, if the middle point is so touched, the two halves of the 
string vibrate separately, giving the harmonic note due to the 
half-length, which note is the octave above that sounded by the 
whole string. When the string is stopped at the same point— 
| thatis, if its effective length be reduced one-half—the resulting 
| note isthe same. If it is touched at either of the nodal points 
| which divide into three equal parts, the harmonic note produced is 
the octave above the fifth of the scale of which the whole string 
sounds the keynote. 





| 


When the string length is reduced to two-thirds by stopping it 
at the same point, the fifth note of the scale is sounded. If 
touched at one of the nodal points which cut off a quarter of the 
length from cither end, the string sounds the harmonic note, 
which is two octaves above the keynote. Reducing its length to 
three-quarters by stopping it at the same point makes it sound 
the fourth of the scale. These simple harmonic ratios having 
been found to subsist between the keynote and the octave, the 
fifth, and the fourth of the scale, it seems to have been assumed 
that similar ratios must also exist in the case of all the other notes 
of the scale. I hear it said that ‘‘the natural musical scales 
appear to arise out of the demand of musical ears” for such ratios. 
Now, all that musical ears demand is only that the notes of the 
scale shall sound im fume. They no more take note of ratios, 
simple or other, than does the eye of the different rates of light- 
vibration which impress it with a sense of various colors. As- 
suming, then, that the second, third, sixth and seventh notes of 
the scale must each bear some simple ratio to the keynote and 
other notes, certain persons assign to them certain values which 
are given in a table, showing ratios ranging from } (which is 
simple enough) for the major third, to ;*; for the major seventh, 
(; for what is called the ‘‘ grave minor seventh,” and }° for ‘* flat 
minor second ;” none of which latter can be called very simple. 
There are two major seconds and two flat sevenths—apparently 
because not a single second or flat seventh could be found which 
would answer the requirement of bearing simple ratios at once 
with the keynote and with other notes of the scale. One of these 
duplicated notes is, it seems, used only in ascending passages, 
and the other in descending ones ; because ‘‘ the ear prefers the 
large tone to the small one when the choice is offered.” Now, 


large tone”’ is the correct § 
If, as it is stated, the ear prefers the 


this interval, the small one the 


disputed ,°, 
former, surely that fact should cast considerable doubt upon the 
correctness of the latter. Does the ear demand simple ratios, 
and yet prefer an interval incompatible with them? I find (dy 
experiment) not only that the ear prefers this ‘‘ large tone” for 
all the whole tone intervals of the scale, but also that the reduc- 


interval. 


tion of two of them to ,°, necessitates a widening of the semitone 
In fact, I 
believe it is only a defective musical ear which can accept as in 
tune a scale in which any other ratios than } for all the fifths and 


% for the fourths are admitted. 


intervals, which is most unsatisfactory to the ear. 


A series of notes calculated upon the basis of these two ratios 
embraces a complete and consistent system of diatonic scale in 





every possible musical key, each key being related to certain 
| others according tothe laws of musical modulation. Every note 
| in it has a definite and invariable musical pitch in relation to 
| the others, which does not require to be altered in changing 
| from one key toanother, or from ascending to descending phrases. 
| It is the want of this consistency and fixity in the harmonic scale 
| which seems to have puzzled many. Taking that scale as perfect, it 
is quite correct to suppose that the key of G must require ¢wo notes 
| not to be found in the key of C; not only a new seventh (F 
sharp) but also a new second which will change the first interval 


| from ,% to § of the keynote. This, however, as every musician 





knows is not necessary, and the reason is that the interval G-A is 
the same (3) in both keys. The inconsistency of the harmonic 
scale may be shown thus: Calling the keynote C 1, we have D (3) 
= 0.888 E ($) 0.8, G (3) = 0.666, A (?)—0.6. Here E 
being made # of the keynote C, is necessarily ,%; of D. But E is 
also the second of the key of D, and in that capacity it must be 
§ of D, or 0.7911. Again A, besides being the sixth of the key 
of C (as which it is said to be 2 of the keynote, and ,°; of G) is 
likewise the second of the key of G, and the fifth of the key of 
D; but in either of these cases its value is not 0.6 but 0.592. 
Thus the harmonic theory unavoidably gives two separate values 
to each of two notes of the scale (to begin with). Each of these 
four values of course forms a starting-point or keynote from 
which to calculate other values, and there are thus produced four 
different sets or systems of notes. But every new third and sixth 
of a scale so calculated necessarily assumes two separate values, 
as did those of the original scale. These in their turn became 
fresh starting-points or keynotes for new sets of scales, and con- 
sequently there results, if the process of calculation is carried far 
enough, an innumerable host of values assignable to every note of 
the chromatic scale. Inthe true natural scale, I repeat, every 
note has, and can have, only a single value which bears a definite 
ratioto that of every other note, according to its distance in the 
scale from it, the same distance in every case giving the same 
ratio. 

Many efforts have been made to prove the correctness of 
the harmonic scale. Proof is offered (of ‘‘the mathematical 
part of it”), which at first sight looks alarmingly elaborate, 
that *turns out to be nothing more than showing that the ratio 
of each note to the keynote agrees with the product of all 
the intermediate interval-fractions multiplied together. This 
is a mere illustration of a general arithmetical fact which is true 


of any series of numbers. Thus, suppose we take the arbitrary 


Nt, tee , : : , P 
series ac 74 “, the successive fractions representing their ratios 
3 
are jy), $,%. Now, a= 10, b= ¥j of a,c = yy x $ = 3}, 
, of a, andd= ;4, x $= ]5 = 4 of a, but it is evident 


that @ would still have been 4, of a, whatever other numbers had 
been chosen for 4 andc. In the same way, in the scale the ratio 
of any note to the keynote will remain unchanged, whatever 
values may be given to the intermediate notes. An endeavor is 
also made to show the anomalous nature of the harmonic scale by 
pointing out that every interval in it except the octave has no less 
than three different dimensions according to the part of the scale 
in which it occurs, and the confusion is worse confounded by 
reckoning the minor thirds among the ‘‘thirds ;” also by classing 
the interval F—B as one of the fourths, the true fourth interval 
above F reaching to B flat. Moreover, it is pointed out particu- 
larly that two of the so-called fifths fail in the sum of their com- 
ponent intervals to make up the } ratio necessary to constitute a 
real fifth. One of these two, however (B to F), is not, at any 
rate, a fifth at all, the real fifth above B being not F, but F sharp. 
I am assured that the theory was tested by the aid of certain wind 
instruments, but it is questionable whether these were instru- 
ments of precision capable of making the exact measurements 
required in a scientific investigation. I would advise every one 
experimenting to use an accurately-divided monochord, and try 
musical ears.” 


its effects upon persons having reliable 





Too Thin. 


PIANO firm in Boston sold an upright piano to 

a lady, but only after much talk and trouble, and after she 
had been importuned by salesmen of various competing firms. 
Among others who had endeavored to sell her a piano was a well- 
known Boston tuner, who was, of course, anxious to sell her one 
in order to make his commission. 

A few days after the delivery of the piano this tuner dropped 
in to visit the lady, not knowing that she had purchased a piano, 
and naturally he manifested some surprise. ‘* Where did you 
buy the piano?” he anxiously inquired. ‘‘ Bought it from 
Messrs. So & So,” was the reply ; ‘‘ Look at it, please, and tell 
me what you think of it.” 

The tuner examined the piano and said, ‘‘ Oh, that is a good 
piano ; it is all right, d«¢ there is one troublesome point, and that 
is the sounding-board. You see it is oo thin and will wear out 


in less than two years.” 
it 





A Letter. 


Editor Musical Courier : 

DEAR SiR—Be pleased to place our name on the list of sub- 
scribers to THE MusicAL Courier. We with pleasure note and 
must compliment you on the world-wide success your paper has 
gained. We are, dear sir, very truly yours, 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & Sons, 


Lonpvon, April 7, 1885. 


[Messrs. John Brinsmead & Sons is one of the very foremost 
piano manufacturing firms in Great Britain. The stringing sys- 
tem applied in the Brinsmead uprights is similar to that now used 
in the Mason & Hamlin uprights.—Epirors Musica Courier. ] 





THE _MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 











Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 























bility and finish. 








ment of all leading artists. 





becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 








CATALOGUES 
FREE, 
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Known eve ry anon ow mm ro the tends as in all respects 
first-class instruments. 








A substitute for the Piano in all 


AGENTS rezm WANTED 


ECHNIPHON 


EVERYWHERE. 


practice; pupil or finished 
player. Relieves a suffering 
world from the torture 
of pianodrumming, 
oe 


and accelerates progress. Address 


TECHNIPHONE COMPANY, 


11 East 14th Street, New York. 





THE ATTENTION OF PIANISTS IS CALLED TO THE 


PETERSILES MUTE PIANO 


ers needed in 





ans for the rapid and perfect err ent of the physi ons cepa 


the higher pianoforte music, Please address the 


PE THRSiLe & ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


—-+x+ Elocution, Languages and Art, *%-— 
281 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON. 





L. C. ‘HARRISON, 


or TO WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


| Chapel and dessin 





PIPE ORGANS, 


260 & 262 West 28th Street, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





‘DECK 


BROTHERS’ 


KER 


MATCHILESss 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, N. Y, 





Tu WILCOX & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, ahd are the very best that can be produced. 


OV BiG =s DitteeEenN. SIyTleLS. 
28" Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., Meriden, Conn. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


WAREROOMS: 486 Washington Street, Boston; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. 


GRAND, axel and UPRIGHT 


indorsed by <oreney™ »ttschalk, 
Abt, Paulus, 
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, Heilb er phere s 
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EST? § 
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Ss. —<> OFFICES 


ANE WAREROOMS Dt De 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. + 


SHER J, & 6, FISCHER UNOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


NOW IN USE; 
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Piano Hammers. 


[Translation of an article by E. Mangeot, of Paris, in the Leipsie Ze/¢s 


P 


now enter upon the discussion of another branch, namely, the 


hyri ft 
fir Instrumentendan.| 

\SSING, for the present, the firms engaged in the 

manufacture of piano actions, of which I will speak later, I 


manufacture of hammers, in which branch A. Kneip’s Son is the 


representative firm in Paris. 


varded the hammer as one of the most delicate parts of 


Kneip reg 


the piano, and before he began hammer-covering he studied the 


construction and system of the instrument itself most thoroughly. 
After 
thoroughly to hammer-covering, and, like all his contemporaries 


attaining that necessary knowledge he devoted himself 


n those days, performed the work by hand, the good results de- 
pending, as a matter of course, entirely upon the skill of the arti- 
at that time was considered the best, 


sal French felt, which 


was used. Many of the most prominent manufacturers then used 
hammers made in the real primitive manner. 
Kneip, however, soon discovered that such a system could not 


ger, and at the Paris Exposition, 1867, he ex- 





continue much lon 
hibited a set of hammers covered simultaneously by a machine 
which he had constructed 
Hlis machine at that time produced excellent results—and, in 
fact, does so to-day—and has the advantage of covering a large 
wmntity of hammers rapidly. Two courses are covered by this 
machine, the one beit colored felt and the other of white 
felt lhe process consists of drawing the felt over the hammer 
head in a way which gives it such resistance as to withstand the 


s 


effect of the blow upon the string. 





Kneip, however, found that the Americans covered their ham- 


he saw American hammers 


mers in an entirely different m inner ; 

covered with thick felt at the Exposition of 1867, and he only | 
} 

awaited the initiative of his patrons—the piano manufacturers— 


to approach the new system. But this movement was not as 


rapid 
covered with thick felt are generally used, Kneip could also adopt 


as he supposed it would be, and only lately, since hammers 


that system 


like the old machine, draw the felt over the hammer head, 


not 


it that wo s the belt upon it.* By this process the ham- 


ld 


mers became distinguished with some extraordinary qualities 


especial 


| 
It all depended upon the construction of a machine that would | 


which were [ y welcome to those piano manufacturers 
that had adopted the iron frame. The construction of the ma- 
chine was a success, and at present Kneip uses six of the ma- 
chines—known as presses—for hammer covering. | 


Formerly the covering consisted of two courses, but for some 





time only one of white felt is used, and hammers made in that 
manner are much in demand in Germany and England. 

The new system of hammer covering has undoubtedly pro- 
duced the best results, but only with the use of Dolge felts, as 
experience has shown that the French and other felts proved 
themselves too weak for the purpose and cannot be used for 
single covered hammers. It would be very desirable that our 
French felt manufacturers would at last begin to make felt which 
would equal the imported article, and again occupy the former 
position at one time held by France in this industry. 

The adoption of the thick felt has led to the invention of a 
small wire fastening, which when applied to the covered hammer 
prevents the felt from becoming loose in damp or humid cli- 
mates. This little invention is thoroughly French, and was orig- 
inally used by Kneip, but is now used everywhere, as Kneip did 
not patent it. 


A Rendezvous. 
ANY piano manufacturers, piano salesmen and 
others interested in the piano and organ trade in this and 
other cities have spent a leisure hour or two with the genial host 
Philipp Mauer, at his establishment, No. 102 East Fourteenth 
street, and it will please his many friends in the music trade to 
know that on Monday last he celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of his business with a reception which 
lasted all day and night. Asa business rendezvous, no more 
delightful spot can be found in the centre of the city, especially 
since the new improvements have been finished. A new and 
elaborate style of mural decoration, superseding in beauty any- 
thing we have yet seen, and called “ solid reliefs,’’ manufactured 
by Artmann & Fechteler, adorn the back room, which also con- 
tains three artistic windows made by Lumpert, the centre window 


| being about the most artistic piece of workmanship of its kind 


now to be seen in the city. 
There is no doubt that a new era of prosperity greets Philipp 
Mauer. 


Brambach & Co.’s Circular. 


HE following circular was issued last week to the 
trade by Brambach & Co. 


Wo respectfully invite your special attention to our select style of upright 


pianes. It has been our aim to attain high excellence. The tone is power 


ful, sonorous and sympathetic, The touch is even and elastic. The case is 
new in design and unique in finish. 
We trust that an early opportunity will be afforded you to acquaint your- 


self with the merits of our instrument 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mr. Hamlin the Inventor of the Art of 
Voicing Reeds. 


NE of the music trade papers of this city, in which 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company have de- 
clined to advertise, is showing a very mean spirit in endeavoring 
to belittle what the late Mr. Emmons Hamlin did for the reed 
organ. In an article published in its last number, it makes sev- 
eral charges, the only one of importance, however, being that 
Mr. Hamlin was not the inventor of the art of voicing reeds ; in 
support of which charge reference is made to Mr. George A. 
Prince. 


It happens that we are able to give very distinct testimony from 


Mr. Prince on this question. Several years ago the charge was 


made, and fully answered, the proof offered including the follow- 
ing letter by Mr. Prince: 
Burravo, July 3, 1873. 
This is to certify that Emmons Hamlin, while in the employ of 
George A. Prince & Co., of Buffalo, New York, in the year 1848 
and 1849 as superintendent of tuning, did devise and invent a 
system of voicing reeds by bending and twisting the same; which 
system we did then adopt, and have continued to use up to the 
present time. fF urthermore, my long experience in the music 
business in the city of Boston and elsewhere, previous to that date, 
justifies me in the belief that he is the original inventor of the said 
method of voicing reeds. GEORGE A. PRINCE. 


Communication. 


Savannah, Ga,, April 13. 


Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim: 


GenTLEMEN—In yours of the 8th you intimate that Mr. Bailey expressed 
his doubts that Mr. Hunt would agree to the 60c organ contract made 
with us, 

We don't believe that he ever expressed such doubts. He never even 
hinted to us that said contract had to be ratified by or submitted to Mr. 
Hunt, and we know very well that such was not the case. //en 
belief. 


our un 
Next, you intimate that Mr, Bailey expressed doubts as to Mr. Hunt's 
agreeing to deliver said organs at $30 each. This is sheer nonsense, and we 


believe that you know it tobe such. We paid much more than $30 each for 
said organs, and hence Mr. Bailey could not ¢ruth/ul/y make such state 
ment. Yourattempt toinjure C. B. Hunt & Co. by the false fnsinuat 
that they make a cheap class of organs which can be sold at $30 each won't 
The trade know better. 


As for us, if C. B. Hunt & Co. can give us for $30 such desirable organs as 


work, 
they are now shipping under their contract, they may ship us ad/ they can 
Very respectfully, 

Luppen & Bares, Southern Music House. 


make for the next five years, 


[We hope this ends the matter. It does not make much differ- 
ence what we think of the quality of C. B. Hunt & Co.'s organs 
as long as the dealers who buy them are satisfied with the prices. 
It is well known who the manufacturers of cheap organs are, and 








* The American process of covering hammers is by means of presses, but Beamsace & Co it would therefore be ridiculous to discuss the question in a trade 
ey are so constructed as to draw even the thickest felt, more than to / ” Spee : 
er the hammer-hea Evrrors Musicat Courier. Pianofortes, 12 East 17th street, New York. paper.—Editors MUSICAL Courier. ] 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. 


Hardman Uprightss 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 





ii 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


— Ta 2a ee 





rands 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 


oe 





HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


FACTORIES, (Ith & [2th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts.,] WAREROOMS, 146 Fifth Avenue, above {9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 





PALAGE ORGAN 





THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu- 


facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass.. or Toledo, Ohio. 
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From Messrs. A. Reed & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
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During 
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From Messrs. E. H. McEwen & Co., ) —— From Mr. Jas. B. Bradford, Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York City. 


Messks. HALLETT & CumsTON 
Gentlemen—That ** we reap as we sow” is a truth 
which you illustrate with emphas Your Pianos 


bring a fruitage 0° lovely tone and agreeable, elas- 





tic touch which tells of persistent and skillful effort. 





It isa pleasure to sell your Pianos, as we know 





-y give ple : the purch: 
they give pleasure to the purchaser, the manufacture 
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From Mr. J. A. Kieselhorst, St. Louis, Mo. 
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W 


was in town again yesterday. 


W. Kimball, of Chicago, who has been East for some 
time 

Brown Brothers Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of 
ianos, Jamestown, N. Y., has assigned. 


Mr 


ran dealer 


Philip Werlein, the well-known New Orleans piano and 
died last Friday night at his home. 

lhe handsomest piano wareroom in Massachusetts, outside of 
Boston, is that of C. L. Gorham & Co., Worcester. 


Mr 
road for some time, was in Grand Rapids, Mich., yesterday. 


Iiugo Sohmer, of Sohmer & Co., who has been on the 


Ihe *‘ Hardman” piano is now controlled in Cincinnati by 


D. S. Johnston & Co., one of the most energetic firms in the Ohio 
Valley 
Patents Nos. 314,740 and 314,742 for piano frame and 
No. 314,741 for piano pedal have been granted to Mr. C. F. T. 
Steinway 
Mr. George Chickering, of Chickering & Sons, left for Eu- 
Mr. William B. Tremaine, of 


the Mechanical Orguinette Company, left on Thursday for Europe 


rope last Saturday on the Servia. 


per steamship City of Richmond. 


rhe failure is reported of J. Mueller, dealer in pianos, or- 


gans and music, Council Bluffs, la. Mr. Mueller has been harp 


pressed for money for some time past. His firm was the largest 


piano and organ house in Western Iowa. 
Among the prominent agents of the F. Connor pianos are 
Schwab, New Orleans ; 


Joh John M, Smyth, Chicago; G. R. 


Hanford & Co.. Watertown, N. Y., and James Bellak, Philadel- 
phia. These houses are all pleased with the Connor piano. 

Mr. Myron A. Decker, of Decker & Son, returned from a 
uccessful business trip last Saturday night. Mr. Decker tells us 


that even the wealthiest people in the West who have the cash, buy 
pianos on monthly payment, and that that system has virtually 


ecome a habit out West. 





Michael Scholl, an old piano-maker, who had been employed | 
n piano factories here for nearly forty years, died last Thursday, | 
\pril 16, aged sixty-five years, and was buried last Sunday in the 


lutheran Cemetery. The funeral was attended by many old 


piano-makers, and by Messrs. Wessell, Nickel and Gross. Mr. | 


Scholl had worked at Steinway’s, Dunham's, Hazelton’s, Lighte 
& Bradbury's and Lighte & Ernst’s factories. He made the first 
grand cases that were turned out by the old Bacon & Raven firm. 
He retired from active work a few years ago. Scholl was known 
as an honest and upright workman. 

—H. Behning & Sons’ new piano factory, on 128th street, be- 
tween Third and Lexington avenues, will be ready for occupancy 
on Mayr. It is an imposing building, and will contain the very 
latest improvements that could have been adopted in a piano fac- 
tory. 

—We took a look into the shipping book of J. & C, Fischer 
last Thursday and found that the firm shipped 280 pianos during 
March. Every one of the sales made was Jona fide, not one 
piano having been shipped on consignment or as a sample. And 
yet some people say there is no business. 

—The Kansas City manager of the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company’s branch in that city, Mr. W. S. Woodford, was greatly 
afflicted last Monday week by the death of his wife and father. 
Mrs. Woodford had been ill for two months, and the father of 
Mr. Woodford had been ill for a long time. 

—QOur Cincinnati correspondent sends us particulars of the 
John Church Company’s incorporation. The firm—now com- 
posed of stockholders—consists of John Church, John S. Trevor, 
George Jennings, Charles Geiger, Frank Lee and Charles Miller. 
The young men in the John Church Company have been con- 
nected with the old house many years. 

—The ‘‘ Steck” piano agency in Boston is now in the hands of 
the South American Organ Company, Tremont. The first ship- 
ment will be made this week. A Steck grand piano recently 
played by Mr. S. B. Mills at the concert of the Standard Quartet 
Club evoked unqualified praise on the part of the audience for its 
delicious tone quality, and wonderful volume of tone. 

Mr. Frank Chappell, of Metzler & Co., London, England, and 
the head of the house, is expected in New York this week, and 
may have arrived by this time. Metzler & Co. are known in 
this country as one of the leading London music firms and also 
as the London representatives of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
whose instruments they have been handling since 1873. Mr. 
George Metzler, the founder of the firm, wasa native of Ger- 
many and a flute maker. He started business about 1780, at No. 
105 Wardour street (new number, 161), Soho, London. He died 
in that house. His son, George Richard Metzler (born 1797 ; 
died 1867), manufactured flutes in the same place, and added 
piano manufacturing and small musical merchandise. He began 
In 1836 he secured a patent on 
an under-damper for upright pianos. In 1840 the business was 
removed to 37 Great Marlborough street, the old premises being 
retained for the pianoforte business, The firm has sold 10,000 
American organs up to the present time. Mr. George T. Metzler, 


publishing sheet music in 1816, 
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born 1835, died September 1, 1879. Mr. Frank Chappell was ad- 
mitted into partnership in 1870, nine years before the death of 
Mr. George T. Metzler. He will not remain a long time in this 
country. 

—Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., of Boston, was in town yesterday on 
his way home from Chicago where he made permanent arrange- 


ments with J. O. Twitchel for the sale of the ‘‘ Briggs” piano. 
The ‘ Briggs” piano is now represented in New York by A. 
Schuler, 1g East Fourteenth street. 





German Trade 
Lerrsic, April 6, 1885. 

HEAR from Vienna that much opposition was 

made in London to the engagement of the Vienna orchestra 

which is to play at the London International Inventions Exhibi- 

tion, and a letter in the London M/usical World shows that the 

employment of foreign bands not only interferes with resident and 

English musicians, but that the latter are suffering very much for 

lack of engagements. Nevertheless, Strauss and his Vienna or- 

chestra will begin an engagement at the ‘‘ Inventionaries,” as it is 
now called in London, on June 23, receiving £600 per week. 

The ‘‘Inventionaries” attracts considerable attention among 
German pianomakers, and the instruments from Bliithner are ready 
for shipment. I glean from musical papers here that nearly the 
whole German exhibit is completed and that Zeitter & Winkel- 
man, of Braunschweig, a firm that advertises its pianos as con- 
structed on the ‘‘ System Steinway & Sons, New York,” intends 
to make a splendid showing. 

Holling & Spangenberg, of Zeitz, will exhibit especially for the 
purpose of attracting export trade, for which this firm is making 
extraordinary efforts. The house was founded in 1843 and has 
an established trade. 

The space allotted to Schiedmayer & Sihne, Stuttgart, is 20x15, 
and will give that firm an excellent opportunity for display. 
It may not be generally known that this firm was established in 
1809. 

C. Hofman, of Vienna, will also exhibit. Mr. Hofman claims 
to be the manufacturer of the smallest grand pianos now made. 

In reference to the other German exhibitors, I will give particu- 
lars in a subsequent letter. 

Carl Mand, piano manufacturer at Coblentz, on the Rhine, has 
a catalogue of very artistic design, giving description of his 
pianos. He has certificates from Wagner and Liszt and now also 
Mozkowski. 

Herr Kaps, the Dresden piano manufacturer, has presented the 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Brussels with one of his parlor 
grands. Mr. Kaps will not exhibit at the ‘‘ Inventionaries.” 

Mann & Co., of Bielefeld, are pushing their pianos in Eng- 
land with remarkable energy. One firm in England took 400 
Mann pianos in 1384. 

There is no use denying the fact that the trade in Klingen- 
thal and Markneukirchen is not as buoyant as the manufacturers 
had hoped for during the past few months; yet there is a large 
export trade to America and France which prevents depression. 

Mr. G. Heyl, piano manufacturer, Borna, Leipsic, has con- 
tracted to deliver a number of uprights to a Savannah, Ga., firm 
and has already shipped some of the instruments. PIANO. 
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Warerooms, 26 West 23d Street, | Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 


NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL& GROSS jug HiteRsonPrano-Co, 


(Established in 1849,) 











— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Fe a. = Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 
GRAND, SQUARE * - 

~ouncr Eilanoforte Actions,| Bru . ashe 

455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; oat 


a 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, b : " r Piano-Fortes. 


—-NEW YOoORK.+— 








—* ESTABLISHED 1843.%— 


MORE THAN 30, 000 MADE AND IN USE. 


WOODWARD & BROWN, sieemea! “ 
Ridinatasié Maniinaniel, ~ Kvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


No. 17564 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
—"W AREROOMS:»— 


WHEELOCK PIANOS © ico Tremont Sires, Boston 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. STU [TZ & 3 AUER, ee ere 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Ber — Street,| 701, reer & ~ ae Ave., PI ANOS 
HAZELTON SS ean eeh 


~ "THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS po  « L. WI Os IN EVERY RESPECT, = 


=== APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEHW YORE. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 






































THE LIGHTE &y ERNST PIANO poe a # WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 

MO ieee STURTEVANT & CO,, MO Snccrmors™ ° — AGENTS WANTED. 

C KURTZMAN, scan. saare ana uprign PRAMBACH & CO. ove Belmod tant nie MIltOD 

-+PLANOFORTES,> |PIANO-FORTES, |... ee ieee sine 


12 East 17th Street, 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. | *enfith Avenue} NEW YORK.| 1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 











GB” AGENTS WANTED. 




















ESTABLISHED 1863. INCORPORATED 1884. HE KKBOR Y (x. ST; IW , ' 
Tue HENRY F. MILLER) eee SUMTER, 


EI ones = OER. ee Prano-Fortes, 


And also the PATENT PEDAL UPRIGHT PIANO. 





HE MILLER ARTIST GRAND PIANO HAS MADE A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS IN THE 
concerts of Louis Maas, Wm. H. Sherwood, Edmund Neupert, Carlyle Petersilea, T. P. Ryder, | 
Constantin Sternberg, Gustave Satter, Calixa Lavallee, Chas. Kunkel, Frank Gilder, Henrietta Maurer, | 
S. Liebling, E. B. Perry, Antoine DeKonski and others. 


From the Cincinnati 7imes-Star, Jan, 16, 1883. From the Boston //era/d. 

Dr. Maas always uses the Artist Grand of the The quality of tone will not soon be forgotten, 
Henry F. Mitter make, upon which he is able to |. . The beautiful melody was sung by the Piano 
accomplish wonders. F requently he held a single with as much expression as a great artist could give 
note in the melody through a dozen bars of harmonic | it with the voice. 
chords, and the note still rang out clear and strong at . 
the close, From the St. Louis Spectator. 

A finer or more powerful concert Piano has rarely 
From the Boston 7ranscrift. if ever, been heard in St. Louis. 

The Mitver Pianos fulfilled their part in the per- 
formance nobly ; in fact, leaving nothing to be desired. From the Musical Courier, New York. 
The magnificent MiLter GRAND Piano, which we 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. have heard used by Maas, Neupert and Sherwood, | 

No better concert Piano has ever been heard here, | and which in all instances—although subjected to four 

$e entirely different touches (including our own), and, 

From the Chicago Times. in the case of Rng gel the most trying tests— 
astonished us through the sonority, richness, power Warerooms Prin eat fice 

The Piano was extremely ype both in point | and nobility of its tone wee. and the evenness 7 and 0 il 


of brilliancy and fullness of tone and easy response of its action No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


fH E N R Y F. M | ff L E R & 3 O N S P l A N O C O., BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 


‘ BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave 
MANUFACTORY AT WAKEFIELD, MASS. BROOKLYN—1177 and 1179 Fulton Street, BALTIMORE, MD.—9 North Charles Street. 
Warerooms and Offices at 611 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, BROOKLYN, E. D.—32 Fourth Street. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—452 and 454 Broadway 
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ir ow MARTIN GUITARS em ai 
Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by al. first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON}, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


Kepacd QMIT = 
WT sxasatas.- 


Grand, Square and Upright 
Received Highest Award at the United States y 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. -—»x > 6) 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- £ 
struments of the Age. (Guaranteed for Five Years 
















4 4 1 4 a y © 

tPT AN OS Ne i 
+A Pe hey te ES TE & pet 

27 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 

*rices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. — AND — 
Factory, from 233 te 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE PIANOS 


TABER ARE THE BEST. \ \ \ 
ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. Pl XK N O FE OR l | 
t#- Over 100,000 Made ana Sola.| Jl a aA A Sel 


ORGAN C0. Mittihitiualieke --} °C’? 














THE > 
rscrory | QMITH AMERICAN ORGAN C0, SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








BRIGGSS | HAINES BROTHERS, | HAINES & WHITNEY CO., 
neritic KNA E 41 UNION SQUARE, 182 & 184 WABASH AVENUE, 


PIANO STOOL! cas Sumeatuore ster ania, curtnkine. 
HANUFACORY PIANOFORTES THE STERLING ORGAN CO. p | iW N f ¢ 









en , nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence al 
PETERBORO, N. H. | have autained an ae oe R. W. BLAKE, Gen’l Manager 


Special Prices to the Trade. J THE POPULAR 
rae AMERICAN INSTRUMENT, 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK, | Touch, Workmanship and Durability. rebate Asinisads ~~ S 
ve j 4 THE FAMOUS CHIMES +PIANO = 


























rhe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. | ‘. " a 
| Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five YRars. OF SWISS BELLS. 
What S. B. Mitt + great vs says about this | Factories: Derby, Conn [ee 
atent Stoo : ’ . 
New York, June 26, 1884. Ww M. K NA B E & Co. New York Warervoms: BILLINGS & Cco., 
Messrs. T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. WAREROOMS: 7 & 9 West 14th Street. Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Picun Bich atk Goch, 1 hove ile binant 112 Fifth Avenue New York. a = he Sp ony 25 Warerooms, - - - 76 5th Avenue, 
estifying to the excellency and us ess 0 * ° cago Warerooms : abas venue. 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. tt, Reena, Monener. NEW YORK. 
upport and | a ee “= —— it ha supersede 
all other Piano Stools or those ti wall me 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. = b N STIMPSON = GS. REINWARTH, 
S. B. MILLS, . - ’ 
1. F ERAEMER & C0, Carved. Beno, geps, | MC TAMMANY | ranoronte staics 
& C0 ’ 
o Os wif d P 
GENERAL AGENTS, Carve % @lano % kegs, 114 East 14th St., New York. 
103 East 14th Street, LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos Or anette Co 
» a es 
i sint Oidkanaw ital. NEW YORE. A large variety of New Designs for Upright and ox id WM. SCHAE FFE R, 


Grand Pianos. 





te CATALOGUE FREE Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. WOR CESTSAR, MASS. MANUFACTURER OF 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, Square aud Upright Pianos, 


13 University Place, New York, pHRIS E 456 West 37th Street. New York 











PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. UPRIC HORACE WATERS & CD. 


AND 


HERRB UR cha \ CHW ANDER ae " 
4 j PIANOS and ORGANS. 
, Pianoforte Actions, ~SQUARE emt 
Have added to their Factories a finely equipped department for the manufacture of tt” AGENTS WANTED 

KBREYS FOR PIANO AND ORGAN, AN thlaiitiaiaian athe’ wie bee. 

And are devoting special attention to the tastes of their American trade, Free delivery. Competition prices. 7 3 
Prompt service, Liberal conditions. Address Send for Catalogue and Prices, ay nightly Aen ame 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 Rue de l’Evapgile, Paris, France. CHBISTIR d SOM. 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y, NEW YORK, 
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CREE SR ine: SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. = FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING mnie OST BO CAM. AND SEE A 


NEW YORK OFFICE, with KRAKAUER BROS., 40 Union Square. 





~vtAIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
action Trae, cast In oP ee, ene tae By chp " are my h, pate wel ria 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent ju dges, 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


BABY cane | GE EO. ST ECK & CO. | LITTLE GIANT. 

















THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable f yertul sympathetic 
emarkable for powertul sympathetic bi nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments 


—— 2 Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, @ “os 


BER BROS. & CO 


WAREROOMS: 


* mesevoes "Patent Cylinder Top re PIANOS 15 20u'rorienath ste. 
&: CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 





bility. 














Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent poraee as Mo 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Ku he 1 Anton Streletz ki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele Ha rtman, 
San Francisco, and many others, 


105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ORGAN C0, Lined ERIE, Pa O =) = p PIANO. 
pan — i The Best Piano in the Market. 


cy. Ss. S T 5 N E, Sa READING, PIERCE, PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


| Largest Organ Pipe Pactory in the World. | t27 special Terms and Prices to 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


Responsible Dealers. 
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— MANUFACTURER OF — 


First-Class Square and Upright ° METAL AND wood U P R | G H T 
Organ Pipes PA | N PIANO. 
Py ANO. -ai- ( ASES, | The very best made in every respect. THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 
A Me MOICED WORK. both Flue and Reed, | B» F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 








Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 


Brving Mass. 3 _ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 
| @ iam ‘CHARLES =. wd 7. po gags ed CO. 











UFACTURERS AND 


UPRIGHT PEANOR las Square and Upright Piano Covers and Scarfs 


Used in New England Conservatory. Steel Sc _ Tuning Device. Genuine 
Repeating Grand Actio _PATENTEES OF — 


Established 7. 9° 616 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. . = — wT) £) | SCARFS WITH FRONTS 
STRAUCH BROS., \ = - : ay FOR UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


| Piano Stools, Music Racks, Artists’ Busts, &., &c 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
nt on Selection to the Trade. Largest and 


Grand, Square and Upright re Mm eee Oe + Goods 
Sea SY a cee Be st Assortment. Reteing Sites. 
P lA N 0 F 0 R ] E A e ] | 0 N S Se "|, SELF-ACTING PARLOR AND GARDEN FOUNTAINS . 
: . . FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P.O. Box soon, Next to Steinway Hall. §i97 Send for Mlustrated Catalogu 

Ee. G. HARRINGTON & Co., “oO 

ry r 7 MANUFACTURERS OF , 
Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 2 

Tiiwvivetie Miyuiinosin SOQGuares Opright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Upright « Pianofortes, 


EMBODYING LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND VERY HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
IN MUSICAL CAPACITY, ELEGANCE AND DURABILITY. 





Entire Metal Frames, to which the Strings are directly attached by 
Metallic Fastenings, securing : 

1. Improvement in quality of tone; freedom from tubbiness and otherwise unmusical 
tones. 

2. Greater durability and much less liability to get out of tune; will not require 
tuning one-quarter as much as wrest-pin Pianos. They are thus especially adapted to 
use in trying situations and climates. 

It is intended that every Piano made by this Company shall illustrate that VERY 
HIGHEST EXCELLENCE which has always characterized their Organs, and won for 
them HIGHEST AWARDS at every great World’s Industrial Exhibition 
for Sixteen Years. Circulars free. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Organs, 46 pages, 4to, representing about One 
Hundred Styles, will be sent free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO.. 


No. 154 Tremont Street, Boston; No. 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York 





No. 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 











QNLY THE SEST MATERIALS USED. 





C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


1125 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
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Vienna, 1873. 


FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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Paris, 1878. 








SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 
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No. 122 eee STREET, NEW YORK. 








BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Crand Fianos 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


NEW YORK, 


J) 1863 J. 





New York. 


Factory: 124th Street and First Avenue, 


BHEHNING & SON. 


9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 
for Five Years. 


Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street Albany, N. Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


i he ta har oak TO — 


aie 


4 Chase Piano Co. ; : 
ND INDIANA. 




















RICHMOND, 





LOCKWOOD ‘PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, cor. Church, New York, 











